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Complaint-review  procedures 
grow  in  popularity,  diversity 


Citizen  review  procedures  to  in- 
vestigate misconduct  complaints  agaiast 
police  are  now  in  effect  in  at  least  64 
jurisdictions  around  the  United  States 
— a 38-percent  increase  since  1990, 
according  to  a follow-up  survey  on  the 
prevalence  of  such  practices 

Samuel  Walker,  a professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha  who  conducted  the 
initial  survey  of  citizen  review  proce- 
dures in  1990,  counted  38  such  proce- 
dures then.  In  the  followup.  Walker 
found  that  36  of  the  nation's  50  largest 
cities  now  have  such  review  bodies  — 
a 28. 5-percent  increase  since  1990 
The  number  of  such  procedures  in  the 
next  50  largest  cities  rose  to  1 3,  repre- 
senting a 333-percent  increase. 

In  addition,  six  citizen  review  pro- 
cedures now  exist  to  examine  com- 
plaints against  county  sheriffs  or  county 
police  departments,  a 100-percent 
increase  since  1990,  Walker  said. 

The  most  significant  of  the  new 
findings,  which  were  released  in  No- 
vember. is  that  the  citizen-review  trend 
has  spread  to  smaller  cities.  In  the  past, 
most  such  procedures  were  found  in 
the  nation’s  largest  100  cities,  but  the 
followup  discovered  nine  citizen  re- 
view procedures  in  place  in  smaller 
cities  like  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 

“I  didn't  survey  those  the  first  time 
because  I operated  on  the  assumption 
that  this  was  strictly  a big-city  phe- 
nomenon," Walker  told  LEN.  “We 
extended  it,  and  I was  surprised  at  the 
number.  I expected  to  find  some  (in 
smaller  cities],  but  I found  more  than 
I expected." 


Walker  speculated  that  the  increase 
represents  a "global  change  in  public 
attitudes"  toward  citizen  review  pro- 
cedures to  monitor  police  conduct.  "It's 
an  idea  that's  been  around  for  40  years 
and  has  finally  arrived.  The  opposition 
has  really  collapsed  in  many  respects. 
Now  you've  got  police  chiefs  who  are 
quite  willing  to  support  this,  and  in 
some  cases,  such  as  in  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
they  apparently  initiated  it  themselves. 
That’s  a tremendous  change  from  25 
years  ago." 

The  increase  also  indicates  that  a 
measure  of  distrust  of  police  still  ex- 


ists among  some  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity. Walker  added.  “That's  proba- 
bly the  best  single  explanation  for  why 
they've  been  spreading.” 

In  discussing  the  findings.  Walker 
said  the  report  uses  the  term  "citizen 
review  procedure"  rather  than  the  more 
familiar  “civilian  review  board"  be- 
cause “the  latter  term  has  a military 
connotation  that  is  inappropriate  for 
American  policing.” 

Walker  also  distinguishes  between 
external  and  internal  review  proce- 
dures “Some  of  the  existing  procedures 
arc  internal  to  the  law  enforcement 


agency  (e  g.,  in  Chicago  and  Detroit) 
but  involve  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints by  non-swom  investigators," 
the  report  states.  “Many  other  proce- 
dures are  external  to  the  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  sense  tliat  they  are  housed 
in  a separate  municipal  agency  (e.g  . in 
Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.).  Yet. 
in  some  of  these  eases,  sworn  officers 
investigate  individual  complaints.  Thus, 
the  procedure  is  external  in  form  but 
internal  with  respect  to  the  initial  fact- 
finding process  ” 

Many  different  types  of  procedures 
Continued  on  Page  9 


OC-spray  use  puts  a hurting 
on  police  & suspect  injuries 


The  number  of  injuries  to  both 
subjects  and  police  officers  has  con- 
tinued to  drop  precipitously  since  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Police  Department 
began  equipping  officers  with  pepper 
spray  as  a non-lethal  force  alternative. 

In  a follow-up  report  to  a 1993 
analysis  of  the  three-year  pilot  test  of 
the  substance,  which  causes  severe  but 
temporary  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  Portland  police  offi- 
cials found  that  only  12  percent  (28)  of 
officers  and  1 2 percent  (26)  of  subjects 
sustained  injuries  in  226  incidents  in 
which  pepper  spray  was  used.  And 
many  of  the  injuries  occurred  before 
the  spray  was  used. 

“Interestingly,  of  those  54  injured 
subjects  and  officers.  33  (61  percent) 
were  injured  before  the  officer’s  deci- 


sion to  use  OC  spray,  six  subjects 
injured  themselves  by  thrashing  around 
after  being  restrained,  and  seven  were 
injured  by  officers  when  the  OC  spray 
did  not  sufficiently  incapacitate  the 
subject  and  officers  had  to  strike  with 
their  fists  or  impact  tools,"  stated  the 
report,  which  was  written  by  Lieut 
Russell  J Gauvin  of  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs Unit.  “Only  four  officers  have 
been  have  injured  after  OC  spray  was 
utilized." 

Had  OC  — oleoresin  capsicum  — 
spray  not  been  available  to  officers, 
and  the  rate  of  injuries  to  officers  and 
subjects  during  1990-92  — 31  percent 
and  69  percent,  respectively  — held 
true,  the  226  OC  spray  incidents  would 
have  resulted  in  an  additional  1 30  subject 
injuries  and  42  officer  injuries,  the 


report  said. 

In  incidents  in  which  OC  spray  was 
used,  injuries  to  officers  dropped  83 
percent:  those  to  subjects  fell  61  per- 
cent . Overall,  subject  injuries  arc  down 
62  percent  and  officer  injuries  have 
declined  49  percent  since  the  spray 
was  issued  to  all  of  the  department's 
officers. 

The  new  figures  compare  favora 
bly  with  those  gleaned  by  the  depart- 
ment in  its  earlier  analysis  of  OC  spray 
use  from  1990  to  1992,  when  it  was 
issued  to  selected  officers  on  a pilot 
basis.  Then,  56  OC  sprays  of  subjects 
were  reported,  with  only  three  subjects 
and  six  officers  sustaining  injuries  in 
those  incidents.  All  of  the  injuries 
occurred  before  the  officer  decided  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 


SWAT  team  gets  the  call  in  Fresno, 
patrolling  the  streets  to  curb  gun  violence 


Deploying  a SWAT  team  to  the 
streets  on  an  almost  daily  basis  might 
seem  a drastic  way  to  stem  rising  vio- 
lent crime,  but  Fresno,  Calif.,  Police 
Chief  Ed  Winchester  says  he’s  willing 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism  if  it 
means  saving  innocent  lives  from  the 
gun  violence  that  has  plagued  the  once- 
placid  city  in  recent  months. 

On  Dec.  16,  Winchester  ordered 
the  23-member  SWAT  team  to  patrol 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"The  people  in  these  neighborhoods  are 
getting  tired  of  getting  their  homes  and  cars 
shot  up,  and  innocent  adults  and  children 
being  caught  up  in  the  crossfire.  They're  just 
tired  of  it." 

— Fresno,  Calif.,  Police  Chief  Ed  Winchester,  who  has 
deployed  his  department's  SWAT  team  to  patrol 
high-crime  areas  of  the  city.  (9:2) 


high-crime  areas  on  a “semi-perma- 
nent basis"  — at  least  through  April, 
when  some  of  the  22  new  officers 
expected  to  join  the  force  will  be  used 
to  form  a SWAT -style,  permanent  street 
crime  unit. 

The  deployment  followed  a par- 
ticularly violent  period  in  late  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  in  which  three 
children,  ages  8 to  11,  were  hit  by 
errant  gunfire  in  separate  shootouts 
between  rival  drug  dealers  and  gangs. 
One  child  was  grazed  on  the  back  as 
she  cowered  on  the  floor  with  her 
family  as  shots  crashed  through  their 
home.  An  1 1 -year-old  girl  was  struck 
by  bullets  outside  her  home  in  a sus- 
pected drive-by  shooting  as  she  took 
out  garbage.  In  another  incident,  an  8- 
y ear-old  boy  was  shot  in  the  head  as 
shots  whizzed  through  his  home.  Al- 
though none  of  the  children  was  killed, 
the  8-year-old  boy  remains  in  “very 
critical  condition,”  Winchester  told 
LEN. 

Winchester,  a 27-year  police  vet- 
eran who  became  chief  last  year,  said 
it  isn't  just  the  city's  children  whose 


lives  have  been  endangered  by  the 
drug-  and  gang-related  gunfire,  55 
incidents  of  which  had  been  recorded 
in  a five-month  period  ending  Dec  1 
Increasingly,  he  said,  brazen  shooters 
are  firing  at  police.  “Through  Novem- 
ber, we  had  1 1 officers  who  were  shot 
at  — an  average  of  one  officer  a month." 

Faced  with  a shortage  of  personnel 
that  has  transformed  the  Police  De- 
partment into  a “calls  for  service- 
driven  organization,"  Winchester  turned 
to  the  flak-jacketed,  camouflaged, 
heavily  armed  SWAT  unit  to  provide 
an  extra  degree  of  public  safety  — for 
Fresno  residents  and  officers  alike. 

The  SWAT  team  is  made  up  of 
police  officers  who  hold  down  regular 
assignments  throughout  the  department 
“Some  are  patrol  officers,  some  are 
detectives,  some  are  internal  affairs 
investigators  and  some  are  narcotics 
officers."  said  Winchester  “They  train 
together  quite  frequently  as  a SWAT 
team,  and  then  when  we  have  a crisis 
situation  in  the  field  meeting  certain 
criteria,  we  call  out  the  SWAT  team, 
even  if  they’re  off  duty  ” 


Currently,  three  teams  — aided  by 
six  gang  investigators  and  three  K-9 
officers  — arc  working  10-hour  shifts, 
four  days  a week  in  high-crime  areas 
of  the  city  of 402.000.  “The  hours  they 
work  are  left  up  to  commander.,  based 
upon  what  time  of  day  the  (violencc|  is 
occurring,"  Winchester  said. 

No  extra  time  off  is  being  granted 
to  officers  to  minimize  costs  and  to 
ensure  that  the  normal  functions  of 
SWAT  members  pulled  from  other 
units  are  carried  out.  “They  still  get 
their  days  off  each  week,  but  we  do  not 
allow  them  extra  vacation  or  holiday 
time  unless  they  can  provide  a replace- 
ment. That  way,  we  can  maximize  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  so  we  can 
backfill  behind  the  members  of  this 
team,"  said  the  Chief. 

A typical  shift  begins  with  crime- 
analysis  detectives  briefing  gang  units 
on  wanted  gang  members  or  drug  dealers 
and  related  intelligence  The  gang  unit 
then  meets  with  the  SWAT  team  and 
K-9  officers  to  inform  them  of  fugi- 
tives they  might  encounter  in  the  course 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — A law  that  took  effect 
Jan.  1 limits  panhandlers  to  begging 
only  five  days  a year  unless  they  re- 
ceive a free  permit.  The  provision  that 
calls  for  a $500  fine  for  violators  was 
changed  so  that  offenders  could  be 
sentenced  to  public  service. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
Federal  jury  is  considering  the  fate  of 
three  Metropolitan  police  officers  who 
are  accused  of  providing  protection  for 
a drug  ring  they  believed  was  real  but 
was  actually  part  of  an  undercover 
sting  operation. 

MAINE  — Portland  police  in  Novem- 
ber asked  for  a misdemeanor  com- 
plaint against  Ron  Caron,  47,  a New 
Hampshire  man  authorities  describe 
as  a “sexual  predator  ” Caron,  who 
will  be  charged  with  furnishing  alco- 
hol to  a minor,  was  released  from  the 
Stafford  County  Jail  in  Dover,  N.H., 
after  serving  a sentence  for  soliciting 
sex  from  boys.  Police  Chief  Michael 
Chitwood  said  investigators  heard  that 
someone  matching  Caron's  descrip- 
tion approached  teen-age  boys  and  asked 
them  to  spend  the  night  with  him. 
Chitwood  said  that  Dover  police  had 
warned  Portland  authorities  that  Caron 
might  be  heading  to  (he  area  because 
he  had  lived  there  several  years  ago 
and  still  had  ties  there. 

MARYLAND  — The  Baltimore  City 
Council  is  considering  a bill  that  would 
require  citizens  to  get  police  approval 
before  buying  a bulletproof  vest. 

Four  Prince  George's  County  po- 
lice officers  were  charged  with  misde- 
meanor assault  and  misconduct  Dec. 

1 3 for  allegedly  using  excessive  force 
during  the  October  arrest  of  a burglary 
suspect  Prosecutors  took  action  after 
a fifth  officer  at  the  scene  filed  a 
formal  complaint  that  the  officers 
severely  beat  Henry  Gray  after  he  had 
been  handcuffed. 

By  a margin  of  nearly  2-1.  resi- 
dents of  Charles  Village  approved  a 
referendum  last  month  that  calls  for 
increased  property  taxes  to  pay  for  a 
12-member  private  security  force,  a 
three-person  clean-up  crew,  and  an 
administrator  to  oversee  the  program. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A 24-hour  FBI  hot 
line  — (800)  345-4474  — has  been 
started  in  Newark  for  state  residents  to 
provide  information  on  suspected  es- 
pionage, terrorism,  and  organized  crime. 
The  bureau  is  especially  interested  in 
information  on  the  “Russian  Mafia  “ 

NEW  YORK  — Peter  Allgor  last  month 
became  the  15th  officer  from  the  New 
York  City's  30th  Precinct  to  be  ar- 
rested this  year  Allgor.  30,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  force  in  1993  after 
a departmental  trial  convicted  him  of 
stealing  $734  from  a bodega,  was  ar- 
rested on  charges  that  he  beat  a hand- 
cuffed suspect  with  his  flashlight  in 
October  1992. 

Port  Authority  police  who  work  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  will  begin 
a training  program  this  year  to  learn 
how  to  drive  safely  near  planes  Air- 
port employees  are  granted  driving 


permits  after  passing  a Port  Authority 
Aeronautical  Services  Division  test, 
but  police  do  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  decision  to  include  police 
was  made  after  a Port  Authority  super- 
visor’s memo  voiced  concerns  about 
police  speeding  and  cutting  off  planes 
as  they  head  toward  the  terminal. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Sandra 
Martinez,  32,  was  charged  in  Novem- 
ber with  stealing  cash  from  a smoke 
shop  while  in  uniform.  Marline/  is  the 
third  officer  from  the  25th  Precinct  to 
be  arrested  since  last  May  on  corrup- 
tion charges. 

Staffers  at  the  New  York  City  Ci- 
vilian Complaint  Review  Board  charged 
in  December  that  Police  Department 
investigators  and  union  officials  have 
been  allowed  to  look  through  confi- 
dential brutality  complaints.  Accord- 
ing to  several  staffers,  officers  from 
the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  often  check 
the  files  for  complaints  against  offi- 
cers due  for  promotion,  while  union 
representatives  use  information  to 
prepare  defenses  for  accused  officers. 

An  eight-month  investigation  into 
crack  cocaine  sales  in  northern 
Chautauqua  County  resulted  in  eight 
arrests  in  Fredoma  in  November.  The 
gang  had  been  making  crack  cocaine 
in  the  Pawtucket-Providence  area  of 
Rhode  Island  and  selling  it  at  bars  in 
Dunkirk  and  Fredonia  since  January 
1 994.  Before  then,  authorities  said,  the 
availability  of  crack  was  limited. 

David  Degondea,  25,  was  convicted 
in  December  of  killing  New  York  City 
Del.  Luis  Lope/  during  a drug  raid  in 
1993.  Degondea  faces  25  years  to  life. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Robert 
C.  Green,  26,  was  arrested  in  Novem- 
ber on  assault  charges  after  shoving 
and  punching  his  girlfriend  in  the  face 
outside  of  a Brooklyn  nightclub. 

Thirty-three  members  of  the  Flying 
Dragons  street  gang  in  New  York  City's 
Chinatown  were  arrested  in  November 
by  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

FBI  agent  David  A.  Priarone,  45, 
committed  suicide  in  New  York  City 
last  month.  An  1 1 -year- veteran.  Pna- 
rone  shot  himself  in  the  right  temple  in 
a plaza  at  the  World  Financial  Center. 
No  note  was  found  and  few  people 
heard  the  shot. 

Edward  Dykshoom,  41,  former 
Goshen  Police  Chief,  began  serving 
his  one-year  sentence  for  drunken  driv- 
ing in  November.  Dykshoom.  41.  fled 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in  June  and. 
after  a high-speed  chase,  shot  himself 
in  the  jaw  with  his  380-caliber  pistol 
in  a suicide  attempt. 

Lockport  police  will  begin  issuing 
tickets  to  any  youth  over  age  1 6 caught 
jaywalking  or  obstructing  vehicular 
traffic.  Those  younger  than  16  will  be 
kept  at  police  headquarters  until  they 
are  picked  up  by  their  parents.  Teen- 
agers have  reportedly  been  walking 
five  and  six  abreast  down  the  middle  of 
streets,  blocking  traffic  and  making 
cars  wait  for  them. 

Christopher  C.  Goins  and  Monique 
Michelle  Littlejohn  were  arrested  in 
New  York  City  in  November  in  con- 


nection with  the  murders  of  two  adults 
and  three  children  in  a Richmond,  Va., 
public  housing  project  a month  earlier. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Reggie 
Rivera  was  cleared  last  month  of  all 
charges  that  he  had  sodomized  five 
illegal  van  operators  on  his  beat  in 
Rockaway.  A 146-page  report  written 
by  a team  of  more  than  three  dozen 
investigators  and  outside  experts  in 
the  fields  of  lie-detection  and  sexual 
assault  found  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
deceptive  during  polygraph  examina- 
tions, destroyed  potentially  crucial 
evidence,  did  not  conform  to  the  pro- 
file of  sexual  assault  victims,  and  gave 
statements  “that  strained  credulity." 

A grand  jury  last  month  refused  to 
file  criminal  charges  against  three  New 
York  City  police  officers  in  the  death 
of  a small-time  drug  dealer  who  suffo- 
cated while  in  handcuffs  last  April. 
The  dead  man,  Ernest  Sayon,  who  was 
chased,  subdued,  and  arrested  by  po- 
lice after  a large  firecracker  was  hurled 
during  a drug  arrest,  was  handcuffed 
face  down.  Critics  accused  the  grand 
jury  of  deliberating  at  a snail's  pace  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  summertime  riots 
in  Sayon's  Staten  Island  neighborhood. 

Seventy-seven  accused  felons  were 
ordered  released  in  November  from 
New  York  City’s  overflowing  holding 
pens  because  they  had  been  held  past 
the  24-hour  deadline  for  arraignment. 
The  city  was  able  to  arraign  39  of  the 
suspects,  including  two  murder  sus- 
pects. but  38  accused  felons  were  let 
go,  with  five  never  returning  for  ar- 
raignment. The  overcrowding  and  late 
arraignments  began  last  summer  when 
quality-of-life  offenders  began  clog- 
ging the  court  system. 

Three  teen-agers  were  charged  last 
month  with  the  murder  of  New  York 
City  Police  Officer  Raymond  Cannon, 
26.  Cannon,  who  had  been  responding 
to  a 911  call  about  a robbery  at  a 
Brooklyn  bicycle  shop,  was  shot  twice 
in  the  face  by  Richard  Lamer,  who 
was  then  shot  dead  by  Cannon’s  part- 
ner, Kevin  Murphy. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Eight  officers 
from  the  Mount  Airy,  Kingsessing, 
and  Logan-Olney  areas  of  Philadel- 
phia will  join  with  75  local  residents  in 
a neighborhood  foot  patrol  program 
created  jointly  by  police  and  Philadel- 
phia Interfaith  Action,  an  organization 
of  city  churches. 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  state  Su- 
perior Court  ruled  in  December  that 
Wilfredo  Santiago  should  again  stand 
trial  for  the  1985  murder  of  Philadel- 
phia Police  Officer  Thomas  J.  Trench. 
The  panel's  decision  reversed  a 1992 
ruling  that  said  Santiago  was  treated  so 
unfairly  by  prosecutors  that  he  should 
never  have  to  face  trial  on  this  matter 
again.  Santiago,  30.  spent  six  years  in 
jail  for  Trench’s  murder  before  his 
conviction  was  overturned  three  years 
ago.  The  Superior  Court  panel  now 
says  it  found  no  evidence  that  the 
prosecution  acted  in  bad  faith  or  that  it 
intended  to  deny  Santiago  a fair  tnal 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  last  month  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  show  a driver  was  drunk 
to  convict  him  of  vehicular  manslaugh- 
ter. The  prosecution  must  also  prove 
that  the  accident  was  the  fault  of  the 
drunken  driver 


ALABAMA  — A Montgomery  couple 
was  awarded  $10,000  by  a judge  in 
December  for  giving  tips  to  investiga- 
tors that  led  to  the  conviction  of  three 
men  in  highway  sniper  shootings.  One 
woman  in  Montgomery  was  killed  in 
the  attacks  three  years  ago,  and  an- 
other in  Elmore  County  was  seriously 
wounded. 

ARKANSAS  — Karen  Clark,  30,  last 
month  became  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  State  Police  Troop  School’s  top 
handgun  honor. 

FLORIDA  — The  FBI  and  Metro- 
Dade  authorities  last  month  linked  the 
recent  deaths  of  four  prostitutes  in 
Miami.  Three  of  the  victims  were 
strangled. 

Gov.  Lawton  Chiles  and  his  Cabi- 
net voted  last  month  to  deport  86  crimi- 
nals who  are  undocumented  aliens. 
The  deportations,  in  addition  to  185 
others  the  panel  approved  previously, 
are  expected  to  save  the  state  $8  mil- 
lion in  prison  costs. 

A drifter  wanted  in  the  serial  mur- 
ders of  at  least  six  homosexuals  from 
Maryland  to  Florida  was  arrested  in 
November  by  Jacksonville  Beach  po- 
lice. Gary  Ray  Bowles,  32.  was  the 
subject  of  nationwide  manhunt.  Bowles, 
a native  of  Virginia,  had  a long  crimi- 
nal record  that  included  sexual  assault, 
robbery,  and  prostitution.  He  confessed 
to  six  killings,  officials  said,  but  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  more. 

Some  150  public  phones  in  Miami 
and  Fort  Lauderdale  will  have  incom- 
ing calls  blocked  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting drug  dealers  and  gangs  from 
using  them. 

A 1911  state  law  that  made  it  a 
crime  to  publish  or  broadcast  the  name 
of  a rape  victim  was  struck  down  in 
December  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  held  that  the  law  violates 
free  speech  and  free  press  rights.  The 
case  stems  from  a suit  against  The 
Globe,  a tabloid  paper  that  named  a 
woman  who  claimed  she  had  been 
raped  in  1991  by  William  Kennedy 
Smith  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

LOUISIANA  — A state  legislative 
budget  committee  agreed  in  Novem- 
ber to  use  roughly  $5.2  million  in 
surplus  gambling  money  to  to  hire  1 60 
more  state  troopers.  Surplus  revenues 
from  riverboat  gambling  operations 
would  be  used  to  employ  128  more 
troopers  on  highways  and  32  others  as 
detectives.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
another  $5.1  million  in  surplus  funds 
avilable  for  State  Police  use. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  —Only  1 8 in- 
cidents of  spousal  rape  have  been  re- 
ported since  a state  law  became  avail- 
able to  wives.  The  statistic  flies  in  the 
face  of  critics  who  claimed  the  law 
would  be  used  by  vengeful  spouses. 

A second  boot  camp  for  juvenile 
offenders  was  opened  in  November  in 
Morganton.  The  180-bed  facility.  Impact 
West,  is  designed  to  hold  nonviolent. 


first-time  offenders  who  will  work  off 
their  90-  to  120-day  prison  teims  haul- 
ing rocks,  digging  ditches,  and  repair- 
ing state-owned  buildings.  The  Mor- 
ganton facility  brings  the  number  of 
military-style  boot-camp  prison  beds 
in  the  state  up  to  270. 

The  state  Fisheries  Association  has 
asked  that  14  more  law  enforcement 
officers  be  added  in  Morehead  City  to 
handle  the  pace  of  new  fishing  rules 
being  enacted.  A two-year  fishing 
moratorium  has  been  imposed. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Legislature  is 
considering  ending  a program  that 
mandates  a 48-hour  jail  term  for  first- 
time  drunken  drivers.  Offenders  skirt 
the  law  by  showing  up  to  serve  their 
time  on  weekends  when  jails  are  full. 

Memphis  Police  Maj.  Rufus  Gates 
was  shot  five  times  in  November  by  an 
officer  patrolling  the  area  around  White- 
haven High  School.  The  incident  be- 
gan after  Gates,  who  was  off-duty,  got 
involved  in  an  altercation  with  the  oc- 
cupants of  another  car.  According  to 
Police  Director  Walter  Winfrey,  the 
confrontation  escalated  because  Gates 
left  his  car  and  pulled  out  his  service 
weapon.  The  officer,  whose  name  has 
not  been  disclosed,  had  been  watching 
the  confrontation  and  shot  Gates  after 
seeing  him  pull  out  a weapon.  A police 
spokesman  said  the  officer  did  not 
know  he  was  shooting  a fellow  cop. 
Gates,  who  was  reported  in  stable 
condition  with  wounds  to  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  is  assistant  commander  of 
the  organized  crime  unit. 

VIRGINIA  — Corrections  director 
Ronald  Angelone  said  in  November 
that  guns  loaded  with  blanks  and  bird- 
shot  will  be  issued  to  guards  at  some 
high-security  state  prisons. 


KENTUCKY  — More  than  173  indoor 
marijuana  farms  have  been  shut  down 
by  Elizabethtown  police  over  the  past 
two  years.  Indoor  farms  are  preferred 
by  growers,  said  police,  because  they 
are  easier  to  hide  and  provide  a year- 
round  growing  season. 

Christina  Perkins,  25,  was  accused 
last  month  of  stuffing  her  baby’s  dia- 
per with  two  bags  of  pot  and  trying  to 
smuggle  it  into  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
Correctional  Complex.  She  was  caught 
during  a random  search  that  included 
drug-sniffing  dogs. 

Crack  arrests  exploded  in  Louis- 
ville in  1994,  rising  to  1,240  from  483 
the  year  before.  Police  say  that  the  city 
is  traditionally  several  years  behind 
bigger  cities  where  crack  was  epi- 
demic during  the  1980’s.  More  than 
half  of  the  city's  child-abuse  cases 
involve  crack,  police  say. 

ILLINOIS  — Cook  County  Sheriff  s 
police  last  month  confiscated  more 
than  $200,000  worth  of  crystal  metham- 
phetamine,  psychedelic  mushrooms  and 
marijuana  from  a Chicago  Heights 
apartment  and  arrested  its  three  occu- 
pants. Police  said  that  crystal  meth  has 
not  been  seen  in  the  Midwest  in  some 
20  years,  said  deputy  director  Jim 
Turney.  The  three  suspects,  who  were 
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arrested  after  two  months  of  surveil- 
lance by  police,  had  been  growing  the 
mushrooms  in  manure  in  a bedroom 
with  humidifiers,  black  lights,  and  dark 
plastic  coverings  on  the  windows. 

Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley  an- 
nounced in  November  that  250  cellu- 
lar phones  and  free  air  time  from 
Amentech  will  allow  city  police  to 
equip  community  patrol  groups  ineach 
of  the  city's  25  police  districts.  The 
program  came  about  after  the  success 
of  a neighborhood  watch  group  in  the 
Rogers  Park  area  that  saw  a 33-percent 
drop  in  crime  in  just  six  months. 
Ameritech,  which  has  made  similar 
contributions  to  nine  other  Midwest- 
ern cities,  said  it  will  train  volunteers 
how  to  use  the  phones,  which  will  be 
programmed  todial  police, emergency 
medical  services,  aldermen,  and  the 
city’s  Building  Department. 

Claude  Daniel  Marks  and  Donna 
Jean  Willmott  surrendered  in  Chicago 
last  month  after  nine  years  as  fugitives 
on  the  FBI’s  most-wanted  list.  Marks 
and  Willmott  are  charged  with  plot- 
ting a helicopter  prison  escape  for  Oscar 
Lopez,  the  reputed  head  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  terrorist  group  FALN,  who  is 
incarcerated  at  the  maximum-security 
prison  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Karl  “Short  Dog"  Fort  was  sen- 
tenced in  November  to  life  in  prison 
without  parole  on  charges  of  conspir- 
acy to  possess  crack  cocaine  with  in- 
tent to  deliver.  Authorities  say  Fort,  a 
reputed  leader  of  the  Black  Gangster 
Disciples  street  gang,  once  ruled  the 
drug  trade  in  Rockford 

INDIANA  — Gregory  Resnover,  43, 
was  executed  in  Michigan  City  on 
Dec.  8 for  the  1980  murders  of  a Brink's 
guard  and  a police  officer.  Resnover 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder 
of  Indianopolis  police  Sgt.  Jack  Ohrberg 
and  security  guard  William  E.  Sieg  Sr. 
during  a robbery  at  a Kmart.  Authori- 
ties also  believe  that  Resnover  shot  his 
brother,  Aaron,  when  his  gun  went  off 
dunng  the  incident 

The  homicide  rate  in  Gary  dropped 
by  24  percent  in  1994  compared  to 
1993.  In  1993,  Gary  led  the  nation  with 
91  murders  per  100,000  residents. 

MICHIGAN  — The  FBI  and  State 
Police  may  form  a task  force  along 
with  the  Detroit  police  in  response  to 
an  increasing  number  of  carjacking 
deaths.  Eight  people  were  killed  in 
1,258  carjacking  incidents  as  of  Nov. 
9,  1994. 

OHIO  — A new  program  in  Akron  will 
force  young  shoplifters,  ages  13  to  16, 
to  attend  Saturday  school  taught  by 
court  employees.  The  object  of  the 
program  is  to  teach  them  what  a life  of 
crime  can  lead  to.  Most  thieves  and 
other  criminals  begin  by  shoplifting, 
said  a judge. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Dave  Gentry,  a 
former  Raleigh  County  sheriffs  dep- 
uty who  was  shot  and  disabled  by  a 
motorist,  lost  a $3-million  suit  against 
Beckley  officials  last  month.  Gentry 
claims  that  a regulation  requiring  him 
to  keep  his  shotgun  locked  in  his  cruiser's 
trunk  contributed  to  the  incident. 

Larry  Crites,  a former  Poca  police 
officer,  reportedly  turned  “white  and 
started  shaking"  after  being  sentenced 


to  one  year  in  prison  and  fined  $ 100  in 
December  for  stealing  money  collected 
from  speeding  tickets. 

Weirton  Police  Officer  Terence 
Brown,  35,  who  was  once  featured  on 
the  TV  show  “Top  Cops,"  was  charged 
in  December  with  sexually  abusing  a 
19-year-old  woman  outside  of  a bar 
The  woman  claims  Brown  raped  her 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  officials 
are  not  sure  whether  a drop  of  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  number  of 
complaints  filed  against  police  in  1994 
is  due  to  better  police  conduct  or  be- 
cause the  process  of  filing  a complaint 
is  so  intimidating.  The  Fire  and  Police 
Commission  plans  to  hold  public  fo- 
rums over  the  next  few  months  to  look 
for  ways  to  ease  the  process.  Thirty- 
one  complaints  were  filed  in  1994, 
compared  to  72  filed  in  1993 

Milwaukee  Police  Officer  Michael 
Niehoff,  27,  was  killed  in  December 
when  two  police  cars  rushing  to  assist 
each  other  collided.  Two  other  officers 
sustained  non-life-threatening  injuries. 
The  officers  were  on  their  way  to  a 
domestic  violence  call 


KANSAS  — The  state  Department  of 
Corrections  will  begin  this  month  to 
charge  inmates  for  parole  supervision, 
drug  testing,  medical  treatment,  and 
the  administration  of  prison  financial 
accounts. 

State  Attorney  General  Robert 
Stephan  said  in  November  that  prison 
guards  can  somtimes  use  deadly  force 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a violent  sex 
offender.  In  a non-binding  legal  opin- 
ion, Stephan  did  not  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  deadly  force 
could  be  used. 

MINNESOTA  — A state  report  issued 
in  November  predicts  rising  costs  in 
the  state's  justice  system,  which  al- 
ready costs  over  $1  billion.  The  in- 
creases are  said  to  be  due  to  tougher 
sentences  and  a growing  population  of 
young  people. 

Parents  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  are 
womed  by  a rash  of  attempted  child 
abductions  that  occurred  within  a 12- 
mile  radius  in  a three-week  penod  in 
November.  Nine-year-old  Angela 
Worden  narrowly  escaped  being  kid- 
napped on  Nov  1 4 by  a man  who  tried 
to  pull  her  into  his  van  as  she  sold 
candy  near  her  home  in  Columbia 
Heights.  Hours  earlier,  a 15-year-old 
girl  ran  screaming  home  when  a man 
tried  to  get  her  into  his  car  near  Coon 
Rapids  High  School.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  a 9-year-old  was  nearly  snatched 
as  she  played  outside  her  school  in 
Osseo,  and  a 1 3-year-old  was  accosted 
and  offered  a ride  home  as  she  walked 
to  school  in  Fridley.  All  four  young- 
sters have  described  the  man  as  being 
while,  in  his  20's  or  early  30’s,  with 
dark  hair. 

MISSOURI  — James  R.  Scott.  24,  of 
Fowler.  III.,  was  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  in  December  for  removing 
sandbags  from  a levee  during  the  1993 
Midwest  floods  and  causing  millions 


of  dollars  in  damage.  Scott  told  a friend 
that  he  removed  the  sandbags  so  that 
his  wife  could  not  return  home  from 
her  job  in  Missouri,  thus  leaving  him 
free  to  see  other  women  and  party.  The 
removal  of  the  sandbags  opened  a breach 
that  allowed  the  Mississippi  River  to 
flood  14,000  acres  of  farmland  and 
destroy  a good  portion  of  West  Quin- 
cey.  The  breach  also  forced  a 71 -day 
shutdown  of  the  only  bridge  linking 
Missouri  and  Illinois  within  100  miles. 

NEBRASKA  — Waverly  police  shot 
and  killed  a 17-year-old  boy  in  an 
exchange  of  gunfire  following  a chase 
on  Interstate  80.  The  youth  had  been 
driving  a car  reported  stolen  by  a po- 
lice officer 

St.  Paul  Police  Chief  Steven 
Studnicka  and  his  wife,  Josephine,  were 
arraigned  in  December  on  child  abuse 
charges.  Josephine  Studnicka  is  charged 
with  cruelly  punishing  a child,  while 
the  chief  is  charged  with  allowing  the 
punishment  to  take  place. 


ARIZONA  — In  light  of  a record- 
breaking  1 1 police  officers  shot  in 
Phoenix  last  year,  officers  from  the 
Maryvale,  South  Mountain  and  Cen- 
tral City  precincts  have  begun  riding 
two  to  a car  from  3 P.M  to  7 A.M. 

Customs  inspectors  last  month  seized 
900  pounds  of  cocaine  worth  $40.5 
million  from  a car  heading  across  the 
Mexican  border  in  Nogales. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  investigation 
of  the  Bernalillo  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment's overtime  pay  was  announced 
in  November.  County  Manager  Deb- 
bie Hays  said  that  many  officers  never 
have  less  than  25  hours  of  overtime  per 
pay  period. 

TEXAS  — A $50-million  settlement 
was  reached  in  November  between  the 
U.S  Justice  Department  and  a subsidi- 
ary of  the  American  Express  Co.,  in 
what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  drug 
money  laundering  case  ever  settled 
with  an  American  banking  institution. 

Lubbock  County  Sheriff  D.L. 
“Sonny"  Keesee  and  the  Texas  Rang- 
ers are  probing  allegations  that  seven 
deputies  stole  pumpkins  from  a farmer's 
field.  Trooper  Daniel  Montemayer  was 
charged  in  November. 

Houston  Mayor  Bob  Lamer  last 
month  ordered  a review  of  the  Police 
Department's  chase  policy.  Eleven 
people  died  in  1994  from  police  chases 
--  six  of  them  bystanders. 

A $4-million  lawsuit  was  filed  in 
December  by  the  Texas  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  on  behalf  of  those 
harassed  during  the  integration  of  a 
housing  complex  in  Vidor  According 
to  the  suit,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  offered  to 
pay  white  youths  $50  to  beat  up  blacks. 

Mount  Pleasant  police  Sgt  Joey 
Luster.  27,  was  fired  recently  after  his 
arrest  for  distributing  marijuana.  Lus- 
ter allegedly  threatened  to  kill  the  ar- 
resting officers. 


ALASKA  — An  inmate  at  the  Palmer 
Correctional  Center  in  Anchorage  lost 
his  phone  privileges  in  December  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  called 
more  than  50  people  and,  posing  as  a 
reporter,  asked  them  sexual  questions. 

CALIFORNIA  — More  than  half  the 
money  needed  to  outfit  1,700  new 
computer  stations  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  was  raised  in  No- 
vember in  a private  tund-raising  cam- 
paign. Some  $8.5  million  was  raised 
toward  a $ 15-million  goal. 

A $2.6-million  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  TRW’s  Systems  Integra- 
tion Group  to  develop  and  install  an 
integrated  management  information 
system  for  the  state's  Bureau  of  Foren- 
sic Services  (BFS).  The  system  will 
store  casework  data,  maintain  an  in- 
ventory and  track  all  evidence.  In 
addition,  it  will  supply  a subpoena  and 
calendaring  process  that  will  record 
and  modify  subpoena  information.  The 
integrated  system  should  be  in  place 
by  the  fall  of  1995. 

Starting  Jan.  1 , a controversial  new 
law  allows  authorities  to  sell  the  ve- 
hicles of  motorists  who  have  driven 
repeatedly  without  a valid  license.  The 

Jaw  is  part  of  a package  of  tough  new 

traffic  laws. 

A man  who  tried  to  rob  a San  Fran- 
cisco Bank  of  America  branch  with 
fake  hand  grenades  was  shot  and  killed 
by  police  in  December  No  civilians 
were  hurt;  the  name  of  the  man  was  not 
released. 

The  Unabom  task  force  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  had  been  scaled  down  in 
recent  years,  is  rapidly  building  up 
once  again  following  last  month's  mail- 
bomb  murder  of  New  Jersey  advertis 
mg  executive  Thomas  Mosser.  After  a 
twin  bombing  in  1993,  the  task  force 
had  grown  to  more  than  45  full-time 
investigators.  Until  the  bombing  of  the 
Mosser  home,  however,  the  squad  had 
been  scaled  back  to  only  about  25 
investigators  from  the  FBI,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms.  While  the 
bomber  has  been  able  to  elude  law 
enforcement  since  1978,  James  R 
Freeman,  the  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  FBI’s  San  Francisco  office,  said 
that  clues  keep  leading  investigators 
back  to  Northern  California 

San  Francisco  police  will  soon  be 
armed  with  12-shot,  semiautomatic 
sidearms.  Under  a three-year  plan 


announced  in  November  by  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan  and  submitted  to  the 
Police  Commission,  cadets  who  gradu- 
ate from  the  Academy  this  year  will  be 
the  first  to  cany  the  weapons.  The 
plan,  which  is  expected  to  cost  the  city 
about  $200,000,  was  designed  in  the 
wake  of  a shootout  between  a heavily 
armed  gunman  and  police,  in  which 
one  officer  was  killed  and  another  was 
seriously  wounded. 

Redding  police  disarmed  a bomb  in 
November  that  was  attached  to  two 
large  propane  tanks.  Two  thousand 
people  who  had  been  evacuated  after  a 
caller  told  businesses  about  the  device 
were  allowed  to  return  home. 

A plan  that  would  require  Stocktoo 
students  to  wear  uniforms  was  unani- 
mously approved  in  December  by  school 
board  members.  The  plan,  which  needs 
a 75-perecnl  approval  from  parents 
and  teachers,  is  aimed  at  stopping  gang 
violence. 

According  to  a study  released  last 
month,  8 out  of  every  10  gunshot  vic- 
tims treated  at  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital  returns  within  3-1/2  years 
with  unother  gunshot  wound.  Half  of 
those  had  been  shot  again  within  one 
year.  Gunshot  wounds,  with  most  vic- 
tims between  the  ages  of  15  and  19. 
surpassed  car  accidents  in  California 
as  the  leading  cause  of  injury-related 
deaths  in  1993. 

By  a 6- 1 margin,  the  Stockton  City 
Council  rejected  a proposal  in  Novem- 
ber that  would  have  allowed  most  city 
residents  to  curry  concealed  weapons 
Opponents  of  the  measure  argued  that 
it  would  lead  to  more  gun  violence. 

HAWAII  — The  FBI  is  warning  resi- 
dents that  a scam  artist  who  extracts 
long  distance  calling-card  numbers  by 
posing  as  an  agent  or  U.S.  Marshal  is 
back  at  work  again  in  the  state. 

Some  141  firearms,  including  a 
MAC-1 1 machine  gun,  were  turned  in 
in  a three-day  period  in  November 
during  the  Honolulu  Police  Depart- 
ment’s “Goods  for  Guns"  program. 
Each  weapon  could  be  exchanged  for 
$250  worth  of  merchandise,  including 
tickets  to  football  games. 

IDAHO  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  December  that  a conviction  of 
a juvenile  for  a serious  crime  will  be  a 
matter  of  public  record  in  most  cases. 
The  juvenile  must  be  14  or  older  and 
have  committed  a felony  by  adult  crimi- 
nal standards 

WASHINGTON  — In  an  effort  to 
reduce  overtime  pay,  Spokane  County 
commissioners  last  month  doubled  the 
number  of  sheriffs  deputies  that  will 
be  hired  in  1995  Officials  said  that  10 
new  deputies  would  be  cheaper  than 
1993’s  $850,000  overtime  bill. 


Notice  to  readers: 

Effective  Feb.  1 , 1 995,  the  one-year  subscription  price 
of  Law  Enforcement  News  will  be  raised  to  $22  from 
$18.  (Corresponding  increases  will  also  be  applied  to 
multi-year  subscriptions.) 

This  increase  — the  first  in  12  years  — has  become 
necessary  because  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  postage 
and  newsprint,  which  have  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  decade. 
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People  & Places 


— 


Stand-up 

comic 


The  man  who  for  the  past  1 2 years 
has  guided  the  exploits  of  America’s 
most  famous  detective  was  recently 
recognized  for  his  ongoing  anti-crime 
efforts. 

Dick  Locher,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  cartoonist  who  draws  the  Dick 
Tracy  comic  strip,  was  named  Out- 
standing Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  FBI 
National  Academy  Associates  of  Illi- 
nois, a state  organization  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  arc  graduates 
of  the  FBI  Academy 

Lochcr,  63,  is  best  known  in  the 
Chicago  area  for  the  editorial  cartoons 
he  has  drawn  for  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
In  1983,  he  took  over  drawing  the  63- 
year-old  Dick  Tracy  strip  when  crea- 
tor, the  late  Chester  Gould,  retired. 

Locher  has  gleaned  safely  tips  from 
Chicago-arca  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies which  he  has  included  in  the  comic’s 
popular  “Cnmcsloppcrs  Textbook," 
which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Sunday  strip.  Locher  also  volunteers 
to  draw  the  square-jawed  gumshoe  on 
crime-prevention  literature  distributed 
by  the  Naperville.  III.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, said  Police  Chief  David  Dial 

Lochcr,  who  received  a medal  and 
a plaque  during  the  Nov.  6 ceremony, 
is  a resident  of  Naperville. 

Brann 
new  job 

A police  chief  noted  for  his  success 
in  implementing  community  policing 
during  his  five-year  tenure  in  Hay- 
ward, Calif . has  taken  office  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Justice  Department’s  ambi- 
tious new  police  hmng  program. 

Joseph  Krann  was  sworn  in  as 
head  of  the  Office  of  Community  Po- 
licing Services  on  Dec.  19  — the  same 
day  President  Clinton  announced  that 
63 1 jurisdictions  from  all  50  states  had 
been  given  the  green  light  to  begin 
hiring  nearly  5.000  new  officers  while 
their  applications  for  funding  were 
pending. 

"Chief  Brann  represents  the  best  in 
American  policing,”  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  said  during  the  swearing- 


in  ceremony.  "Our  police  hiring  pro- 
gram is  now  in  the  hands  of  a true 
professional,  a man  who  is  respected 
nationwide  for  his  work  in  the  field  of 
community  policing.  (He)  will  work 
with  America's  police  and  citizens  to 
help  forge  community  policing  part- 
nerships and  make  our  streets  safe 
again.” 

Brann  had  gained  a national  reputa- 
tion as  a community-policing  advo- 
cate during  his  nearly  five  years  as 
police  chief  in  Hayward,  a city  located 
just  south  of  Oakland.  Brann  has  also 
lectured  and  written  about  community 
policing,  which  he  first  helped  imple- 
ment for  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  Police 
Department,  where  he  spent  21  years 
of  his  law  enforcement  career. 

In  his  new  post,  Brann  will  oversee 
the  new  agency  that  administers  the 
police  hiring  plan,  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  Clinton  in  September  as 
part  of  the  Federal  anti-crime  package 
It  provides  $8.8  billion  in  competitive 
grants  for  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agenc;es  to  hire  community  po- 
licing officers  and  to  implement  the 
increasingly  popular  policing  philoso- 
phy. Brann  will  work  with  police  offi- 
cials, rank-and-file  officers  and  citi- 
zens nationwide  to  promote  commu- 
nity policing  and  the  Federal  police 
hiring  program. 

"It’s  time  to  make  community 
policing  the  American  way  of  law 
enforcement,"  Brann  said.  “We  must 
have  a national  community  policing 
compact  that  brings  us  together  to  fight 
crime — as  chiefs  and  officers,  citizens 
and  leaders,  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats.” 

Beltway 

bye-bye 

Clarence  Edwards,  who  in  1991 
became  the  first  black  to  lead  the 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Police 
Department,  resigned  last  month  at  the 
request  of  incoming  County  Executive 
Douglas  Duncan,  who  said  he  would 
be  appointing  his  own  police  chief. 

Duncan,  who  took  office  Dec.  5, 
chose  county  police  Maj.  Carol  A. 
Mehrling  as  acting  chief  of  the  861  - 
officer  agency  while  a national  search 
for  Edwards’  permanent  replacement 
gets  underway.  Mehrling,  46,  is  a 23- 
year  veteran  of  the  department  who 
most  recently  served  as  chief  of  the 


Leaving  the  mob  scene  behind 

Political  winds  blow  OC-fighter  into  private  sector 


V 


After  13  years  of  busting  mob- 
sters in  a state  that  serves  as  the  base 
of  operations  for  a myriad  of  organ- 
ized crime  syndicates,  the  head  of 
the  New  York  State  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  announced  Dec.  17  that 
he  was  resigning  to  join  a private- 
sector  security  consulting  firm. 

Ronald  Goidstock.  50,  formally 
stepped  down  on  Dec.  31  to  join 
Kroll  Associates,  an  international 
investigations  and  security  consult- 
ing firm  headquartered  in  New  York 
City.  There,  Goidstock  said,  he  will 
establish  a system  of  inspectors 
general  at  private  companies  to 
prevent  illegal  acts  within  the  com- 
panies and  to  protect  them  from 
extortion  and  other  white-collar 
crimes. 

The  New  York  Legislature  cre- 
ated the  largely  autonomous  task 
force  in  1970,  endowing  it  with 
prosecutorial  powers  and  the  au- 
thority to  coordinate  investigations 
that  overlapped  the  county  jurisdic- 
tions of  New  York's  62  district  at- 
torneys. But  in  its  early  years,  the 
task  force  seemed  nearly  dormant, 
with  no  significant  convictions  under 
its  belt. 

That  changed  when  Goidstock 
took  over  as  director  in  1981  Gold- 
stock,  who  prior  to  his  appointment 
was  the  acting  inspector  general  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
had  worked  as  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Manhattan,  began  a sweep- 
ing mvesfigSRoh  into  organized 
crime’s  influence  in  the  construe  - 


Wide  World  Photos,  1985 

Ronald  Goidstock 

Krolling  along 

tion  and  waste-carting  industries  that 
led  to  numerous  convictions  in  New 
York  City,  Long  Island  and  upstate 
New  York. 

The  waste-hauling  investigation  led 
to  Federal  and  state  civil  racketeering 
suits,  which  sought  to  end  the  comipt 
practices  of  companies  and  unions  on 
Long  Island  that  drove  up  costs. 

But  the  task  force's  greatest  fame 
came  from  its  role  in  nailing  key 
members  of  the  New  York  City-based 
Lucchese  and  Gambino  organized -crime 
families.  In  1983,  the  task  force  planted 
electronic  surveillance  devices  in  a 
Jaguar  used  by  Lucchese  boss  Anto- 
nio (Tony  Ducks)  Corallo,  and  an- 
other in  the  clubhouse  of  John  Gotti, 
the  Gambino  family  boss.  Evidence 
generated  by  the  concealed  microphones 


was  used  to  obtain  Federal  convic- 
tions of  key  Mafia  leaders,  includ- 
ing Gotti,  who  is  serving  a life  sen- 
tence in  a Federal  prison. 

Goidstock,  whose  tenure  as  di- 
rector of  the  task  force  spanned  the 
administrations  of  two  Democratic 
governors,  was  likely  to  be  replaced 
by  newly  sworn  Republican  Gov. 
George  Pataki . A spokeswoman  for 
the  Governor  said  a committee  was 
reviewing  possible  replacements  for 
Goidstock,  although  none  had  been 
named  at  press  time. 

[New  York  Newsday  reported  Dec. 
29  that  Pataki  and  Attorney  General 
Dennis  Vacco  are  considering  put- 
ting control  of  the  task  force  under 
the  Attorney  General ‘s  office,  a move 
that  Vacco  says  would  improve  ac- 
countability. Goidstock  charged  that 
the  proposal  would  violate  the  stat- 
ute that  created  the  task  force  and 
would  compromise  its  independence. 

[It  was  “designed  by  statute  to 
be  independent  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral,” Goidstock  said.  “They  wanted 
an  agency  not  only  actually  inde- 
pendent, but  one  perceived  as  inde- 
pendent so  it  would  ^e  possible  to 
indict  [a  politician]  and  it  does  not 
look  like  a political  act.”  Vacco,  a 
career  prosecutor,  countered:  “I  don’t 
buy  this  argument  of  indepedence. 
The  attorney  general  is  independent, 
but  accountable  to  the  people.’’] 

About  100  prosecutors,  investi- 
gators, auditors  and  support  person- 
nel currently  staff  the  task  force, 
which  has  a budget  of  $5  million. 
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department’s  Investigative  Services 
Bureau. 

Edwards  had  been  named  chief  in 
September  1991  by  County  Executive 
Neal  Potter,  in  a move  that  returned 
him  to  the  agency  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
Edwards  also  served  as  chief  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  Po- 
lice for  six  years.  He  began  his  polic- 
ing career  with  the  U.S.  Park  Police  in 
1963. 

Mehrling  is  among  those  being 
considered  to  replace  Edwards,  ac- 
cording to  a police  spokeswoman,  Cpl. 
Evelyn  Cahalen.  Mehrling  has  previ- 
ously served  as  patrol  supervisor  in  the 
Rockville  District;  deputy  commander 
of  the  Silver  Spring  District;  director 
of  training  at  the  Police  Academy; 
director  of  the  Youth  Services  Investi- 
gations Division,  and  commander  of 
the  Bethesda  District. 


Death 

rattle 


A Lancaster  County,  Neb.,  grand 
jury  last  month  indicted  Lincoln  Po- 
lice Chief  Tom  Casady.  two  police 
officers  and  a city  fire  captain  on 
misdemeanor  charges  stemming  from 
the  death  of  a Mexican  national  in 
police  custody  last  September. 

The  grand  jury  on  Dec.  2 charged 
Casady  with  official  misconduct  for 
allegedly  failing  to  cooperate  with  a 
State  Patrol  investigation  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  charged  Lincoln  police  officers 
Luke  Wilke  and  Stephen  Schellpeper 


with  third-degree  assault  in  the  death 
of  Francisco  Renteria. 

Lincoln  fire  Capt.  Danny  Wright, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  first  medical 
team  to  reach  the  scene,  was  indicted 
on  two  counts  of  official  misconduct 
for  allegedly  failing  to  order  timely 
emergency  care  to  Renteria  and  giving 
a false -report  to  investigators. 

A medical  examiner's  report  last 
month  revealed  that  Renteria,  a Mexi- 
can national  who  spoke  little  English, 
had  died  of  asphyxia  and  vomiting 
“due  to  compression  of  the  neck,” 
according  to  special  prosecutor  Bob 
Bartle,  who  told  LEN  he  could  pro- 
vide few  details  about  the  pending 
case. 

At  their  arraignment,  the  defen- 
dants declined  to  enter  pleas  pending 
motions  to  dismiss  the  indictments 
that  will  be  argued  early  next  month, 
said  Bartle. 

Bartle,  a former  prosecutor  with 
the  Nebraska  attorney  general’s  office 
who  is  now  in  private  practice,  was 
appointed  to  prosecute  the  case  by  the 
Lancaster  County  District  Court  after 
County  Attorney  Gary  Lacey  with- 
drew because  of  a passible  conflict  of 


interest. 

Renteria  was  reportedly  physically 
subdued  by  five  Lincoln  police  offi- 
cers and  one  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln  officer  Sept.  30.  Bartle  said  he 
was  virtually  brain  dead  at  the  scene 
and  was  on  life-support  until  he  died 
the  following  day.  One  of  the  key 
issues  in  the  case,  Bartle  said,  con- 
cerns "the  medical  care  provided  by 
the  first-response  team.” 

Lincoln  Mayor  Mike  Johanns  said 
those  charged  are  on  paid  administra- 
tive leave,  and  Casady  has  been  reas- 
signed to  the  Mayor’s  office.  Assistant 
Police  Chief  Jim  Baird  is  serving  as 
acting  chief,  Johanns  told  LEN. 

"We’re  anxious  to  have  the  proc- 
ess run  its  course,”  said  Johanns,  who 
appointed  Casady,  a 15-year  veteran 
of  the  Police  Department  and  former 
Lancaster  County  sheriff,  as  police 
chief  in  1993.  “Lincoln  has  a truly 
great  department  and  I’ve  told  the 
officers  that.  They’re  hard-working 
dedicated  professionals  and  this  has 
been  tough  and  real  hard.  All  I can  ask 
of  them  is  that  they  go  out  and  do  their 
job  and  that’s  what  this  department 
does.” 
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Death  prompts 
change  in  Phila.  911 

Operators  botched  calls  for  aid 


Additional  911  operators  will  be 
hired,  training  will  be  greatly  expanded 
and  technological  improvements  will 
be  made  to  improve  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department’s  response  toemer- 
gency  calls  for  service,  in  the  wake  of 
the  beating  death  of  a teen-ager  that 
was  partially  blamed  on  the  mishan- 
dling of  calls  by  91 1 workers. 

The  changes  were  announced  Dec- 
23,  about  six  weeks  afteran  incident  in 
which  Eddie  Polec,  16,  was  beaten  to 
death  by  up  to  20  bat-wielding  youths 
on  the  steps  of  a church  in  the  Fox 
Chase  section  of  the  city . Despite  some 
20  calls  to  911  in  which  residents 
pleaded  for  police  assistance,  it  took 
about  40  minutes  for  operators  — some 
of  whom  were  rude  and  impatient  with 
callers  — to  dispatch  police  to  the 
scene.  Police  arrived  within  five  min- 
utes of  being  notified,  authorities  said. 

Polec  died  in  a hospital  of  a frac- 
tured skull  the  day  after  the  Nov  1 1 
attack.  Five  young  men  have  been 
charged  with  his  murder,  which  is  said 
to  have  stemmed  from  the  youths’ 
desire  to  avenge  the  rape  of  a girl  from 
their  Abington  neighborhood  alleg- 
edly committed  by  a Fox  Chase  youth. 
The  rape  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a false  rumor,  authorities  said. 

As  Fox  Chase  residents  pleaded  for 
help,  telephone  transcripts  revealed, 
some  of  the  1 1 operators  who  took 
their  calls  that  night  reacted  rudely  or 
indifferently. 

On  Nov  28,  Mayor  Edward  Ren- 
dell  suspended  three  operators  for  30 
days  without  pay  with  the  intent  to 

dismiss;  three  were  suspended  and 
transferred,  while  another  was  referred 
to  a disciplinary  board  for  a hearing 

Rendell  said  the  three  who  were 


suspended  had  been  disciplined  for 
similar  problems  before  They  have 
since  been  fired,  according  to  Chief 
Inspector  William  Bergman  of  the  Police 
Department’s  Communications  Bureau, 
which  oversees  the  91 1 dispatch  sys- 
tem 

Bergman  told  LEN  that  steps  to 
revamp  the  9 1 1 system  are  well  under- 
way, even  though  the  mayoral  com- 
mittee's recommendations  aren’t  ex- 
pected until  March.  He  said  30  new 
operators  will  be  hired  to  ease  the 
workload  on  current  employees,  and 
they  will  be  the  first  to  undergo  a 
“first-of-a-kind,  intensive  training 
program"  lasting  six  or  seven  weeks 

“At  one  time,  we  only  had  about 
five  days  of  training,”  much  of  it 
conducted  on  the  job,  Bergman  said. 
The  new  program  will  cover  “any- 
thing and  everything  that  could  be 
related  toadispatcher’sjob,"  he  added, 
including  components  on  narcotics  and 
domestic  violence. 

Supervision  of  the  dispatch  center 
has  been  increased  with  the  addition  of 
a new  inspector  and  three  new  cap- 
tains, Bergman  said  “They’re  real 
people-oriented  and  the  kind  who  can 
really  motivate  a place  and  change  it." 

The  system  'tself  is  undergoing  some 
technological  changes,  including  the 
addition  of  a couple  of  new  bands  that 
will  give  it  “more  air  time”  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  set  off  red  flags  when 
emergency  calls  get  stacked  up,  said 
Bergman.  “The  computer  will  read 
every  sector  of  the  city  every  three 
minutes,  and  any  sector  that  has  more 

chan  five  jobs  wailing,  ihc  system  will 

send  a message  to  all  of  the  supervisors 
to  take  a look  at  that  area,"  he  ex- 
plained. 


DoJ  report  rips  FBI 
over  '92  Idaho  siege 


FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  on  Jan.  6 
disciplined  12  agents  and  employees, 
including  the  bureau's  acting  deputy 
director,  in  connection  with  an  August 
1 992  standoff  with  alleged  white  sepa- 
ratist Randall  Weaver,  during  which 
Weaver's  wife  was  killed  by  an  FBI 
sniper 

Freeh’s  action  came  about  three 
weeks  after  a highly  confidential  re- 
port on  the  10-day  siege  placed  the 
blame  for  the  death  of  Weaver's  wife. 
Vicki,  on  a relaxation  of  the  FBI’s 
deadly  force  policy  governing  the 
circumstances  in  which  agents  can  fire 
on  suspects. 

The  disciplinary  measures,  rang- 
ing from  oral  reprimands  to  written 
censure  and  suspension  without  pay, 
were  taken  because  “FBI  employees 
disciplined  demonstrated  inadequate 
performance,  improper  judgment, 
neglect  of  duly  and  failure  to  exert 
proper  managerial  oversight,"  Freeh 
said.  He  added  that  FBI  officials  had 
reached  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
conclusions  in  their  review  of  the  inci- 
dent, did  not  have  an  effective  working 
relationship  with  Federal  prosecutors, 
and  botched  evidence  collection  and 
other  documentation. 

But  Freeh  said  the  bureau’s  inves- 
tigation found  no  criminal  or  inten- 
tional misconduct  by  FBI  officials, 
including  Lon  T Horiuchi,  the  FBI 


sharpshooter  who  shot  Vicki  Weaver 
while  reportedly  trying  to  protect  a law 
enforcement  helicopter  hovering  over 
the  scene.  Even  so,  local  prosecutors 
in  Idaho  are  coasidering  criminal  charges 
against  bureau  officials  at  the  scene. 

“This  is  a tragic  loss  of  life  for 
which  I am  saddened,"  said  Freeh 
during  a news  conference  at  bureau 
headquarters  “The  death  of  Vicki 
Weaver  from  a shot  fired  by  an  FBI 
sniper  assigned  to  the  Hostage  Rescue 
Team  was  tragic  but  accidental." 

Freeh  said  supervisors  at  FBI  head- 
quarters, including  acting  Deputy 
Director  Larry  A.  Potts,  who  was  then 
assistant  director  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion, “were  remiss  in  failing”  to  de- 
termine what  use  of  deadly  force  pol- 
icy had  been  adopted  by  commanders 
at  the  scene.  Freeh  said  that  Pons  would 
receive  a letter  of  censure,  but  added 
that  he  still  retains  confidence  in  him. 
and  will  lobby  Justice  Department 
officials  to  make  his  current  post  per- 
manent. 

Freeh’s  action  was  criticized  by 
Randall  Weaver’s  lawyer.  Garry  Gil- 
man, who  called  it  a “whitewash." 
Senator  Larry  Craig  of  Idaho  praised 
Freeh  for  his  candor  in  admitting  the 
bureau’s  mistakes  but  added  he  would 
"not  be  satisfied"  with  the  discipli- 
nary action  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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change  in  guidelines  led  to  a loss  of 
life. 

Craig  also  charged  that  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  was  “almost  ob- 
structive*' in  delaying  disclosure  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  findings,  and 
called  on  Senate  Judiciary  Chairman 
Orrin  Hatch  to  hold  a hearing  in  which 
Reno  would  be  asked  to  account  for 
her  actions. 

Carl  Stem,  a Justice  Department 
spokesman,  said  findings  about  the 
case  were  not  made  public  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Idaho  prosecutor,  and  that 
“neither  the  law  nor  professional  stan- 
dards allow  the  Justice  Department  to 
take  shortcuts." 

A task  force  charged  with  deter- 
mining whether  Federal  agents  erred 
in  firing  at  the  Weaver  cabin  found  that 
their  actions  represented  a gross  de- 
parture from  the  FBI’s  deadly  force 
policy,  which  states  that  agents  can 
shoot  at  suspects  only  if  their  lives  or 
those  of  others  arc  in  jeopardy.  The 
report’s  findings,  which  were  reported 
by  The  New  York  Times  on  Dec.  13, 
also  charged  that  the  deviation  in  pol- 
icy also  “contravened"  the  Constitution 
by  violating  the  rights  of  Vicki  Weaver, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  as  she  stood  at 


the  door  of  the  besieged  cabin  holding 
her  10-month-old  baby. 

Vicki  Weaver’s  death  occurred  one 
day  after  the  FBI’s  entire  50-member 
Hostage  Rescue  Team  was  deployed  at 
the  site,  after  preparations  to  arrest 

The  FBI  adopted 
"imprecise"  rules  of 
engagement  that 
"may  have  created 
an  atmosphere 
that  encouraged 
the  use  of  deadly 
force." 


Randall  Weaver  on  a weapons-dealing 
charge  led  to  a shootout  in  which  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshal  William  Degan  and 
Weaver's  14-year -old  son  were  killed. 

The  Justice  Department  report,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Standards,  slammed  FBI  offi- 
cials for  altering  the  deadly  force  pol- 
icy to  direct  sharpshooters  surround- 
ing the  cabin  to  shoot  at  any  armed 


adult  they  saw  outside  the  structure. 
Investigators  said  they  “found  these 
rules  to  be  imprecise  and  believe  that 
they  may  have  created  an  atmosphere 
that  encouraged  the  use  of  deadly  force, 
thereby  having  the  effect  of  contribut- 
ing to  an  unintentional  death." 

The  investigation  determined  that 
Horiuchi  fired  two  shots,  the  first  of 
which  struck  Randall  Weaver  as  he 
emerged  from  the  cabin  with  a friend, 
Kevin  Harris.  The  second  struck  and 
killed  Vicki  Weaver  as  her  husband 
and  Harris  ducked  into  the  cabin.  The 
second  bullet  also  struck  Harris,  seri- 
ously wounding  him. 

Randall  Weaver,  who  had  also  been 
under  Federal  investigation  for  alleged 
ties  to  the  Aryan  Nations  white  su- 
premacist group,  was  charged  along 
with  Harris  in  the  deputy  marshal’s 
death.  They  were  both  acquitted  last 
year  amid  allegations  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  mishandled  the  incident. 

The  Justice  Department  report,  which 
was  completed  last  April,  concluded 
that  the  FBI  erred  in  initially  adopting 
an  aggressive  plan  to  end  the  standoff 
without  negotiations  — one  that  would 
result  in  the  crisis  being  “taken  down 
hard  and  fast,”  in  the  words  of  one  FBI 
official  on  the  scene. 


JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
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John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  is  sponsoring  a one-day  conference  dealing  with 
a range  of  issues  concerning  criminal  justice  education.  Areas  of  concern  are  criminal 
justice  education  for  liberal  arts  students,  undergraduate  majors  in  criminal  justice, 
training/education  of  practitioners,  and  graduate  education  in  criminal  justice. 

Proposals  for  papers,  as  well  as  for  workshops,  panel  presentations,  and  poster 
sessions  are  due  April  15,  1995.  Innovative  sessions,  including  demonstrations  and 
multimedia  presentations,  are  encouraged. 

Appropriate  topics  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 

• relationship  of  the  university  to  criminal  justice  agencies 

• intersection  of  training  and  education 

• use  of  academic  research  by  practitioners 

• the  forensic  sciences  and  criminal  justice  education 

• the  role  of  a criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  program 

• comparative  and  feminist  approaches  to  criminal  justice  education 

• the  relationship  between  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 

• teaching  criminal  justice  ethics 

• developing  academic  standards 

• models  for  criminal  justice  education 

• resources  for  criminal  justice  education 

• external  credit  issues 

• the  humanities  in  criminal  justice  education 

• alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 

Contact:  Professor  Eli  Silverman 

Department  of  Law,  Police  Science  & Criminal  Justice  Administration 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  CUNY 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 

Phone:  (212)  237  8375 
Fax:  (212)  237  8309 
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In  memoriam 

The  157  law  enforcement  officers  who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  1994  represented  the  highest  death  toll  recorded  since  1989,  and-a 
6-percent  increase  over  the  147  who  were  killed  in  1993,  according  to 
preliminary  figures  released  Dec.  30  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Memorial  Fund  and  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors. 

Of  the  officers  who  were  killed  last  year,  76  died  as  a result  of  felonious 
assaults,  including  72  by  slain  by  firearms.  Accidental  causes,  such  as 
aircraft  and  motor-vehicle  crashes,  killed  an  additional  8 1 officers.  Califor- 
nia had  the  most  line-of-duty  deaths  with  13,  followed  by  Texas,  with  12. 
Thirteen  Federal  law  enforcement  agents  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  1994, 
including  five  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agents  killed  in  a plane 
crash  in  Peru,  and  two  FBI  agents  who  were  shot  to  death,  along  with  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  sergeant,  when  a gunman  walked  into  the  D.C.  Metro- 
politan Police  headquarters  and  opened  fire. 

Mud  in  their  eye 

Nearly  half  of  the  nation’s  college  students  are  binge  drinkers  who  make 
life  hell  for  their  sober  counterparts  by  committing  physical  assaults,  sexual 
harassment,  property  damage  and  engaging  in  rowdiness  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  according  to  a recent  study  by  the  Alcohol  Studies  Program  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

A survey  conducted  last  year  of  1 7,592  students  on  1 40  campuses  around 
the  country  found  that  44  percent  reported  binge  drinking  — defined  as 
consuming  five  or  more  drinks  in  a row  for  men  and  four  or  more  in  a row 
for  women  — on  at  least  one  occasion  in  the  two  weeks  before  the  survey. 
Nineteen  percent  of  all  students  were  found  to  have  had  at  least  three  binges 
during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  survey.  Researchers  found  that  binge 
drinkers  were  seven  times  as  likely  to  have  unprotected  sex  as  a non-binge 
drinkers,  and  10  times  as  likely  to  drive. 

And  throw  away  the  key 

The  nation’s  overall  crime  rate  dropped  5 percent  from  1980  to  1992 
because  the  criminal  justice  system  began  to  impose  harsher  punishments 
against  convicted  criminals  during  that  period,  according  to  a recent  study 
by  the  American  Legislative  Exchange  Council. 

The  study,  which  examined  32  years  of  crime  data,  concluded  that  from 
1960  to  1980,  lenient  policies  that  emphasized  treating  criminals  had  the 
opposite  effect  of  encouraging  them  to  commit  crimes.  “The  message  here 
is  unequivocal,”  said  Samuel  Brunelli,  who  heads  the  council.  "Leniency 
is  associated  with  higher  crime  rates;  getting  tough  brings  rates  down.” 

The  report  also  found  that  states  with  the  largest  incarceration  rates  had 
the  smallest  crime  increases  and  that  rising  violent  crime  can  be  attributed 
to  increased  reporting  by  victims  and  a rise  in  juvenile  crime. 

High  — as  in  high  school 

Illegal  drug  use  among  U S.  high  school  students  is  continuing  to  rise, 
according  to  a survey  of  nearly  50,000  students  nationwide  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Michigan’s  Institute  for  Social  Research. 

One  out  of  every  four  high  school  sophomores  and  one  out  of  three 
seniors  said  they  had  smoked  marijuana  at  least  once  during  the  last  year. 
The  figures  denote  a 6-percent  increase  among  10th  graders  who  report 
marijuana  use  and  a 4-percent  increase  among  12th  graders.  Eighth  graders 
are  also  using  marijuana  at  a higher  rate  than  in  prior  years,  the  survey  said. 

The  number  of  students  in  those  grades  who  reported  using  cocaine, 
crack,  hallucinogens,  heroin  and  stimulants  at  least  once  in  the  past  year 
also  increased  marginally,  according  to  the  researchers,  who  have  been  con- 
ducting the  survey  annually  since  1975. 

Dr.  Lloyd  D.  Johnston,  the  chief  investigator  for  the  survey,  said  the 
recent  upward  trend  in  illegal  drug  use — first  noted  in  1 992  — was  the  result 
of  several  factors,  including  peer  pressure,  a relaxation  of  prevention  efforts 
and  the  “glamorizing"  of  drug  use  by  the  entertainment  industry. 


Crime  Analysis  Applications 

A one -week  school  hosted  by 
the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Police  Department. 

March  13-17, 1995 

Instructor:  Steven  Gottlieb,  M.P.A. 

Recognized  expert  in  the  practical  application  of 
crime  analysis  techniques,  and  co-author, 
“Crime  Analysis:  From  First  Report  to  Final  Arrest. 

Tuition:  $425  (includes  the  above  text 
and  accompanying  workbook). 

Class  size  limited  to  30  students. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Officer  Frank  High,  at  (501)  371-4513 
or  Sgt.  Phil  Wilson,  at  (501)  371-4638 
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Better  late  than  never:  UCR 


shows  2% 

The  14.1  million  crimes  reported  to 
U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  in  1993 
represented  a 2-percent  drop  compared 
to  1992,  and  while  the  total  number  of 
violent  crimes  registered  a slight  de- 
crease, the  nation's  homicide  total  was 
up,  the  FBI  reported  last  month. 

The  decrease  in  overall  Crime  In- 
dex offenses  was  the  second  in  as 
many  years,  according  to  "Crime  in 
the  United  States,"  the  FBI’s  annual 
statistical  tally,  which  was  released 
more  than  three  months  late  on  Dec.  4 

Despite  the  decline,  the  overall  crime 
rate  in  1993  was  18  percent  higher  than 
that  of  1984,  the  FBI  said.  The  14  1 
million  offenses  reported  to  the  FBI 
represented  a per-capita  rate  of  5,483 
Crime  Index  offenses  per  100,000 
residents,  the  bureau  added 

The  decrease  included  a slight  dip 
in  the  number  of  violent  crimes  re- 
ported to  U.S.  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, which  at  1.92  million  offenses, 
were  down  0.4  percent.  Property  crimes 
fell  2.3  percent,  for  a total  of  12.2 
million  offenses 

The  per-capita  rate  of  violent  crimes 
— murder  and  non-negligent  manslaugh- 
ter, forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggra- 


crime  dip 

vated  assault  — was  746  per  100,000 
residents  — 1.5  percent  lower  than  the 
1992  rate  of  758  offenses  per  100,000, 
but  38  percent  above  the  1984  figure. 
The  23,526  homicides  reported  in  1993 
represented  a 3.2-percent  jump  over 
1992’s  total  of  23,760  homicides 
Most  other  violent  crime  catego- 
ries declined  in  1993,  the  FBI  reported. 
Forcible  rape  fell  3.9  percent,  with 
104,806  offenses  reported,  while  rob- 
bery decreased  by  1 .9  percent,  to  659,757 
offenses.  Like  homicides,  aggravated 
assault  increased,  by  0 7 percent,  to  a 
reported  1.1  million  offenses  in  1993 
With  the  exception  of  arson,  which 
remained  essentially  unchanged,  all 
categories  of  property  crime  — bur- 
glary, larceny-theft  and  motor-vehicle 
theft  — recorded  decreases  in  1993. 
Burglary  was  down  4.9  percent  to  2.8 
million  offenses;  larceny-theft  declined 
by  1 .2  percent,  to  7 8 million  offenses; 
and  motor-vehicle  theft  fell  by  3.1 
percent,  to  1 .5  million  offenses. 

The  FBI  recorded  Crime  Index 
declines  in  all  regions  of  the  nation 
during  1993.  The  largest  decline  was 
in  the  Northeast,  where  the  index  fell 
by  4.2  percent.  Crime  dropped  2.8 


in  1993 

percent  in  the  Midwest,  1.4  percent  in 
the  South  and  1 percent  in  the  West 
Crime  decreased  2 percent  in  rural  and 
suburban  counties,  while  big  cities 
recorded  declines  of  3 percent  The 
largest  decrease  — 5 percent  — was 
among  cities  with  1 million  or  more 
inhabitants. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  were 
said  to  have  cleared  2 1 percent  of  the 
Crime  Index  offenses  reported  in  1993. 
The  clearance  rate  for  violent  crimes 
was  44  percent,  down  slightly  from  45 
percent  in  1992.  The  average  clear- 
ance rate  for  property  crime,  which  the 
FBI  said  is  generally  lower  than  for 
violent  crimes,  stood  at  1 7 percent  — a 
decline  of  I percentage  point  over 
1992’s  rate  Clearance  rates  for  mur- 
der continued  to  be  higher  than  those 
for  any  other  Crime  Index  offense  at 
66  percent  — a 1 -point  increase  over 
1992’s  rate.  Burglary  clearance  rates 
were  the  lowest  at  13  percent. 

The  FBI  said  70  law  enforcement 
officers  were  feloniously  slain  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  1993,  up  seven  from 
1992.  An  additional  59  officers  were 
killed  in  on-duty  accidents  in  1993  — 
seven  fewer  than  in  1992. 


Crime  still  ebbs  in  early  '94,  but 
experts  see  new  rise  coming 


The  number  of  serious  crimes 
reported  to  law  enforcement  dropped 
3 percent  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1994,  spurred  by  declines  in  vio- 
lent and  property  crimes  of  4 per- 
cent and3  percent,  respectively.  the 
FBI  said  last  month. 

The  preliminary  figures  for  1994, 
which  were  released  on  Dec.  4, 
continued  a two-year  trend  of  de- 
clining crime  rates  nationwide.  It 
followed  annual  decreases  of  2 per- 
cent in  1993  and  3 percent  in  1992. 

FBI  Director  Louis  J.  Freeh  said 
that  while  the  lower  figures  are 
"welcome,"  the  level  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  "is  still  unac- 
ceptably high  and. ..must  be  sub- 
stantially reduced." 

Declines  occurred  in  all  catego- 
ries of  violent  crime,  including 
murder,  which  was  down  by  2 per- 
cent; forcible  rape,  which  decreased 
by  6 percent;  robbery,  down  by  4 
percent,  and  aggravated  assault,  which 
fell  3 percent.  Other  than  arson, 
which  showed  no  change,  all  cate- 
gories of  property  crime  showed 
declines  in  the  first  half  of  1994 
The  FBI  said  burglary  dropped  6 
percent,  while  larceny-theft  and  motor 


vehicle  theft  each  dropped  2 percent. 

Crime  fell  7 percent  in  the  North- 
east, 3 percent  in  the  South.  2 percent 
in  the  West,  and  1 percent  in  the  Mid- 
west By  population,  crime  receded 
the  most  in  the  nation’s  largest  cities, 
while  county  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, including  both  suburban  and  ru- 
ral agencies,  reported  no  change. 

While  the  report’s  findings  arc  sure 
to  be  welcome  news  for  crime- weary 
Americans,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  criminal  justice  experts  took  little 
comfort  with  the  figures.  They  predict 
that  crime  will  spiral  upward  once 
again  as  children  bom  during  the  1980’s 
’’baby  boomiet"  come  of  age  in  the 
next  few  years. 

~I  describe  it  as  the  boa  constrictor 
phenomenon."  said  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner  William  J.  Brat- 
ton, whose  agency  surveyed  20  big 
cities  and  discovered  declines  in  seri- 
ous crime  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1994  that  mirrored  the  FBI’s  find- 
ings. “We  can  see  that  bulge  of  youth 
population  coming,"  he  said. 

Alfred  Blumstein,  a professor  at 
Camegie  Mellon  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology, 


agrees  that  the  worst  may  be  yet  to 
come.  "Starting  in  the  next  year  or 
beyond,  demographics  will  start  to 
work  against  us  as  the  number  in  lire 
high-crime  age  group  increases,” 
he  told  The  New  York  Times 
James  Alan  Fox,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  at  North- 
eastern University,  said  now  is  the 
time  to  act  if  the  nation  is  to  prevent 
today’s  children  from  becoming 
tomorrow’s  homicidal  teen-agers. 

“To  prevent  a bloodbath  in  the 
year  2005,  when  we  will  have  a 
flood  of  15 -year-olds,  we  have  to  do 
something  today  with  the  5 -year- 
olds,”  he  said.  “But  when  push 
comes  to  shove,  prevention  pro- 
grams often  fall  by  the  wayside  in 
favor  of  increased  incarceration.” 
The  experts  based  their  pessi- 
mistic outlooks  on  recent  statistics 
that  show  homicide  arrest  rates  for 
males  ages  16-20  more  than  doubled 
from  1985  to  1992,  while  the  rate 
for  adults  over  age  25  remained 
constant.  They  add  that  youths  to- 
day appear  to  be  more  willing  to 
settle  their  disputes  with  a gun  and 
are  more  willing  to  commit  random 
acts  of  violence. 


Accreditation  rolls  along 


A total  of  33  law  enforcement 
agencies  were  certified  at  the  most 
recent  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
accredited  agencies  to  335 

Nineteen  of  the  agencies  won  ac- 
creditation for  the  first  time  during  the 
Nov.  16-19  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Arlington  County,  Va.,  Police 
Department  was  among  those  reac- 
credited, becoming  the  first  agency 
ever  to  earn  the  CALEA  nod  three 
times.  It  was  first  accredited  in  1984 
The  newly  accredited  agencies 


included  police  departments  in  Scotts- 
dale. Ariz.;  Coral  Gables.  Fla.;  Mar- 
gate, Fla.;  Sunrise.  Fla.;  Winnetka, 
111..  Evansville,  Ind.;  Falmouth,  Maine; 
Asheville,  N.C..  Miami  Township,  Ohio; 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Menasha,  Wis , and 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Accreditation  was  awarded  to  sher- 
iffs departments  in  Collier  County, 
Fla.,  Polk  County.  Fla.;  and  Glynn 
County.  Ga.  Three  state  agencies  also 
were  accredited  — the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion of  Fish  and  Wildlife;  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Police;  and  the  Tennessee 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 


Rcaccredited  agencies  included 
police  departments  in  Manchester. 
Conn.,  Cape  Coral.  Fla.;  St.  Charles, 
III.,  Jeffersontown.  Ky.;  Newton.  Mass.. 
Anoka,  Minn  , South  Plainfield,  NJ.. 
Fayetteville.  N.C.;  Evendale.  Ohio; 
Brentwood.  Tenn..  Amarillo.  Texas; 
and  Arlington,  Texas  The  Nebraska 
State  Patrol  also  was  reaccredited. 

The  Arlington  department  received 
special  recognition  from  CALEA  for 
“not  only  complying  with  all  manda- 
tory standards,  but  also  meeting  100 
percent  of  the  appl  icablc  opt  lonal  stan- 
dards." 


Data  to  die  for: 
FBI  sees  'stranger' 
homicide  risk  rising 


The  incidence  of  randomly 
committed  homicide  has  become  so 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  that 
mast  murders  arc  no  longer  between 
people  with  some  kind  of  relation- 
ship or  acquaintance,  according  to 
an  analysis  of  homicide  trends  that 
was  conducted  by  the  FBI 

As  a result,  the  bureau  warned, 
every  American  now  has  “a  realis- 
tic chance”  of  becoming  u murder 
victim. 

The  chilling  finding  was  disclosed 
by  the  FBI  last  month  in  its  “Crime 
in  the  United  States"  report  for  1993. 
The  historical  review  was  conducted 
to  determine  what  factors  have  led 
to  “the  unparalleled  level  of  con- 
cern and  fear  confronting  the  na- 
tion" over  homicide  and  violent 
crime  despite  lower  violent  crime 
rates,  including  a relatively  stable 
homicide  rate  that  peaked  in  1980, 
the  FBI  said. 

The  report  said  that  in  1 965,  only 
5 percent  of  the  murder  circum- 
stances were  unknown.  By  1992, 
the  figure  had  grown  to  28  percent, 
while  murders  by  strangers  and 
unknown  offenders  represented  53 
percent  of  the  murders  in  the  nation 
during  1992.  “This  percentage  rep- 
resents a historical  high,"  the  report 
said.  “The  nation's  drug  trade  is 
widely  considered  to  be  a major 
contributing  factor  to  the  rise  in 
murders  whose  circumstances  are 
unknown.’’ 

The  increasingly  random  nature 
of  homicide  is  the  leading  factor 
behind  a precipitous  drop  in  clear- 
ance rates,  the  FBI  noted.  The  clear- 
ance rate  for  homicide  dropped  to 
"an  all-time  low"  of  65  percent  in 
1992,  from  a clearance  rate  of  91 
percent  in  1965  “The  primary  rea- 
son for  this  trend  may  be  that  circum- 
stances and  victim/offender  relation- 
ships comprising  today’s  murders 
are  more  likely  to  be  unknown,”  the 
report  said. 

Conversely,  the  number  of  mur- 
ders committed  by  and  agaiast  family 
members  has  dropped  sharply.  In 
1965,  nearly  one-third  of  all  murder 
victims  were  killed  by  a person  or 
persons  within  the  family  That  fig- 
ure had  dropped  to  only  12  percent 
by  1992,  the  FBI  said.  The  number 
of  homicides  committed  as  a result 
of  romantic  triangles  or  lovers' 
quarrels  also  dropped,  from  10  per- 
cent in  1965  to  just  under  5 percent 
in  1992,  the  FBI  added 

The  fastest-growing  murder 
circumstance  is  juvenile  gang  kill- 
ings. which  increased  by  371  per- 
cent from  1980  to  1992,  when  they 
accounted  for  3.6  percent  of  the 
nation's  homicide  total  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  852  gang-related 
murder  victims  in  1992  were  slain 
with  firearms,  while  overall,  the 
number  of  homicides  committed  with 
firearms  stood  at  68  percent,  the  FBI 
added. 

The  “most  striking  change”  in 
murder  victimization  data  since  the 
I980's  is  the  "youthfulness  of  the 
victims.”  said  the  report.  The  number 
of  homicide  victims  in  the  age  groups 
under  1 year  old  and  between  lOand 
14  years  old  rose  46  percent  and  64 
percent,  respectively,  from  1975  to 
1992.  "Further,  the  number  of  vic- 


tims in  the  15  to  24  age  group,  the 
most  murder  prone,  increased  nearly 
50  percent,"  the  report  said,  adding 
that  thase  three  uge  groups  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  total  homicides  nationwide  be- 
tween 1975  and  1992. 

The  trend  toward  more  youthful 
victims  is  also  evidenced  by  the  32- 
pereent  decline  in  the  number  of 
murder  victims  aged  50  and  older 
between  1975  and  1992,  the  FBI 
added. 

Data  compiled  by  the  FBI  in 
1992  about  the  race  of  murder  vic- 
tims confirms  the  findings  of  the 

Every  American 
now  has "a 
realistic  chance" 
of  becoming 
a homicide  victim. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  homicide  is 
now  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
young  black  males.  From  1975  to 
1992,  the  proportion  of  black  male 
homicide  victims  ages  24  or  younger 
rose  from  29  percent  of  all  bluck 
murder  victims  to  41  percent.  The 
corresponding  percentage  for  whites 
rose  only  slightly,  from  28  percent 
to  3 1 percent,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, indicating  that  “black  victims 
arc,  on  average,  more  youthful  than 
white  victims,"  the  FBI  concluded. 

Arrests  rates  for  both  bluck  and 
white  homicide  offenders  have  ex- 
perienced “significant"  increases, 
but  the  greatest  increase  in  murder 
arrests  rates  has  occurred  among 
whites.  From  1970  to  1992,  the 
number  of  whites  arrested  for  honu 
cidc  rose  67  percent,  accounting  for 
most  of  the  overall  increase  in  the 
national  murder  arrest  total  The 
number  of  white  juvenile  murder  ar- 
restees jumped  204  percent  and  the 
number  of  white  adult  murder  ar- 
restees increased  56  percent 

The  average  murder  arrestee  is 
getting  younger,  the  FBI  reported. 
In  1965,  the  average  age  of  murder 
arrestees  stood  at  32.5  years.  By 
1992,  it  was  27  years  old. 

Guns  are  the  murder  weapon  of 
choice  against  victims  over  the  age 
of  5,  the  FBI  said,  but  are  particu- 
larly favored  by  offenders  ages  15- 
19.  In  1975,  66  percent  of  the  mur- 
ders committed  by  people  in  that 
age  group  were  attributable  to  guns, 
while  in  1992  the  figure  rose  to  85 
percent.  “This  increase  supports  the 
theory  that  today's  high  school-aged 
youths  are  exposed  to  an  environ- 
ment that  includes  guns.”  the  report 
said. 

One  constant  among  the  shifting 
demographics  of  homicide  is  the 
racial  relationships  between  mur- 
derers and  their  victims,  the  FBI 
said.  In  1992,  94  percent  of  black 
murder  victims  were  slam  by  black 
offenders,  while  83  percent  of  w hite 
murder  victims  were  killed  by  white 
offenders.  “This  dimension  of  murder 
has  been  constant  throughout  time.” 
the  report  stated 
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Braiden : 

Escaping  the  mental  prison  of  Plato's  cave 


By  Chris  Braiden 

I have  long  believed  that  the  primary  obstacle 
to  fundamental,  logical  change  in  the  way  con- 
temporary policing  conducts  business  is  that 
most  of  us  cannot  recognize  what's  wrong  with 
convention  in  the  first  place.  We  don't  know 
what  to  compare  it  to  and  so  we  look  at  conven- 
tion in  a vacuum  knowing  not  from  whence  it 
came,  where  it’s  at  now,  or  where  it  should  be  in 
the  near  future.  It's  evocative  of  the  passage  from 
“Alice  in  Wonderland”  where  Alice,  comes  to  a 
crossroads  while  out  for  a walk,  She  asks  the 
Cheshire  Cat  sitting  there,  "Which  road  should  I 
take?"  The  cat  counters  with  a question  of  its 
own:  “Where  do  you  want  to  get  to?”  Alice 
answers,  “I  don’t  know,"  whereupon  the  cat 
says,  "Then  any  road  will  take  you  there.” 
Where  docs  policing  want  to  get  to?  To  an- 
swer that  question  we  must  ask  — and  answer  — 
two  preliminary  ones.  Where  is  policing  coming 
from?  Is  there  any  difference  between  peacekeep- 
ing and  law  enforcement?  If  there  is  nothing 
more  to  the  work  than  blind  law  enforcement, 
then  any  road  will  take  us  there.  Five-buck-an- 
hour  functionanes  can  write  tickets  and  operate 
radar  guas.  But  those  of  us  who  have  been 
thinking  at  all  about  our  work  and  how  we  do  it 
know  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that.  Law 
enforcement  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Remember,  it 
is  a central  principle  of  the  common  law  that  men 
are  not  hanged  for  stealing  horses;  men  are 
hanged  so  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen. 

There  is  a great  need  to  get  better  mileage 
from  the  660,000  brains  that  sit  atop  the  coppers 
of  this  continent.  We  all  need  to  think  more  about 
what  we  do  and  why  we  do  it.  To  do  that,  we  need 
to  know  the  true  reasons  why  we  exist.  And 
before  we  start  that  journey,  we  need  to  realize 
that  there  is  a big  difference  in  life  between 
between  perception  and  reality.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  one  reality;  there  is  only  the  unique  perception 
we  each  create  for  ourselves  through  our  individ- 
ual thoughts.  Our  lives  become  what  our  thoughts 
make  them. 

We  all  live  in  our  own  intellectual  cocoons. 
Our  perceptions  move  closer  to  reality  with  the 
introduction  of  new  knowledge.  What  creates 
new  knowledge?  Curiosity.  The  word  “philoso- 
phy,” in  its  original  form,  means  curiosity.  The 


( Chris  Braiden,  who  retired  from  the  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Police  Ser\'ice  with  the  rank  of 
superintendent,  is  now  president  of  Chris  Braiden 
Consulting  Inc. ) 


Steady  as  she  goes 

To  the  editor: 

An  article  in  Vol.  XX,  No.  408  of  Law  En- 
forcement News  claiming  that  most  New  York 
cops  make  few  “collars”  — if  any  at  all  — listed 
on  the  possible  reasons  as  the  adoption  of  steady 
shifts.  Absent  any  hard  data,  this  is  not  a true 
statement.  Traditionally  in  police  work  and  long 
before  police  departments  adopted  steady  shifts, 
a relatively  few  number  of  police  officers  have 
been  responsible  for  making  the  majority  of 
arrests. 

A study  of  police  operations  conducted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1974,  and  reported  in  the 
Promis  research  publication  "What  Happens 
After  Anest?”  found  that  54  percent  of  the  sworn 
officers  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
made  at  least  one  arrest  that  year  The  logical 
assumption  is  that  46  percent  of  the  sworn  police 
officers  made  no  arrests  that  year.  Another  study 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
titled  “Investigators  Who  Perform  Well”  (1987). 
found  that  a small  percentage  of  officers  on  a 
force  are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  arrests 
that  result  in  convictions. 


little  girl  in  “The  Emperor's  New  Clothes"  was 
being  a philosopher  when  she  asked,  “Why  has 
the  Emperor  got  no  clothes  on?”  The  noted 
philosopher  Spinoza  said  he  didn't  know  how  to 
leach  philosophy  without  disturbing  established 
beliefs. 

Unfortunately,  philosophy  is  a dirty  word  in 
policing.  Some  years  ago,  a fellow  copper  said  to 
me:  “Chris,  you’ve  really  changed.  You  used  to 
be  one  of  the  lads;  now  you’re  a goddamned 
philosopher!"  Translated:  Real  coppers  don’t 


think.  Surely  we  can  cultivate  our  minds  without 
losing  our  manliness.  Surely  it’s  not  unmanly  to 
wonder  and  search  for  new  knowledge  so  as  to 
separate  appearance  from  reality  and  continue  to 
learn  as  we  age.  And  because  we  don’t  wonder 
about  what  we  routinely  do,  we  become  trapped 
in  favorite  ways  of  thinking  that  are  comfortable 
to  us,  but  destructive  to  the  cause.  In  such  an 
intellectual  environment,  our  work  changes  to 
suit  our  perceptions  of  it.  We  change  what  we  do 

Murphy: 


By  Patrick  V.  Murphy 

The  discussion  of  New  York  City’s  commu- 
nity policing  efforts  that  was  begun  in  two  com- 
mentaries in  LEN  (Nov.  30,  1994)  should  con- 
tinue — if  only  because  neither  Professor  Pisani 
nor  Professor  Rosenthal  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
issue. 

Motorized,  so-called  “preventive  patrol”  does 
not  work  and  is  unacceptable  in  a democracy.  It 
separates  residents  from  their  protectors,  with 


( Patrick  V.  Murphy  is  director  of  the  police 
policy  board  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
He  has  held  numerous  other  positions  in  his  50- 
year  career,  including  president  of  the  Police 
Fourulation  and  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City.) 


A survey  of  departments  which  had  already 
changed  to  straight  shifts  was  conducted  as  re- 
search for  “Impact  of  Shift  Work  on  Police 
Officers,”  which  I co-authored  for  the  Chicago 
Police  Lieutenants’  Association  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 
Responding  departments  indicated  that  they  noticed 
an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  their  officers 
after  adopting  straight  shifts. 

There  are  many  factors  that  determine  the 
productivity  of  an  officer.  Individual  motivation, 
knowledge  of  the  law,  alternatives  to  arrest,  and 
direction  from  supervisors  all  play  key  roles  in 
determining  if  an  arrest  is  made.  While  research 
in  this  area  is  limited,  it  has  shown  that  for  many 
years,  long  before  the  adoption  of  straight  shifts, 
not  all  officers  have  been  “sharing  their  portion 
of  the  workload." 

Lieut  MICHAEL  A CUSHING 
Chicago  Police  Department 

Time  for  change 

To  the  editor: 

In  reading  Angelo  L.  Pisani 's  article  in  the 


to  suit  ourselves.  Personal  and  organizational 
agendas  part  company. 

I’m  convinced  that  contemporary  policing  is 
more  a product  of  what  coppers  want  it  to  be, 
rather  than  what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Because  we 
don’t  know  where  it’s  coming  from  or  where  it’s 
going,  we  have  remade  it  into  what  we  think  it 
should  be.  The  late  Chief  William  Parker  of  the 
LAPD  did  great  damage  to  policing  in  the  early 
I960’s  when  he  coined  the  phrase  “the  thin  blue 
line.”  It  drew  a line  in  the  sand,  put  the  police  on 


one  side  and  everyone  else  on  the  other.  It  pro- 
vided the  enemy  so  essential  to  the  military  style 
of  policing  Parker  had  installed  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  protege,  Daryl  Gates,  years  later  proudly 
proclaimed  that  the  LAPD  had  modeled  itself  on 
the  United  States  Marines!  Is  the  job  description 
of  policing  so  loose  that  it  can  be  whatever  the 
local  chief  wants  it  to  be? 

Whoever  changed  the  name  policing  to  law 
enforcement  also  contributed  greatly  to  the 


whom  they  need  to  interact.  It  deprives  the  people 
of  their  right  to  control  the  police  as  well  as 
receive  officer  assistance  in  protecting  and  gov- 
erning their  communities.  Community  policing 
— the  only  proper  method  in  a free  society  — is 
based  on  the  reality  that  the  police  depend  upon 
the  eyes,  ears,  information  and  influence  of  the 
public  to  exert  social  control.  Any  departure 
from  it  leads  us  in  the  direction  of  a police  state. 

Neither  Pisani  nor  Rosenthal  believes  in 
community  policing.  One  disdains  it  as  "politi- 
cally correct.”  The  other  argues  that  it  is  dead  but 
the  Mayor  and  Police  Commissioner  deny  that 
fact  for  political  reasons.  Rosenthal,  a former 
assistant  police  chief,  yearns  for  scientific  evalu- 
ation of  community  policing,  which  he  considers 
very  expensive.  Why  in  1993  did  the  department 


Nov.  30  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News,  I found 
his  analysis  of  the  NYPD  commissioner’s  lack  of 
tenure  short-sighted.  If  the  intent  is  to  remove  the 
commissioner  from  the  political  demands  of  the 
mayor,  why  put  the  commissioner  directly  in  the 
line  of  fire  by  subjecting  the  position  to  election? 
If  the  commissioner  needs  to  be  held  account- 
able, there  is  already  elected  leadership  (the 
mayor  and  council) 

Political  science  can  probably  come  up  with  a 
number  of  alternatives.  One  possibility  would  be 
fore  the  mayor  to  name  the  commissioner  to  a 
single  8-  or  10-year  term,  with  no  possibility  of 
reappointment.  Allow  the  mayor  to  fire  the 
commissioner  only  with  the  approval  of  a large 
majority  (say,  75  percent)  of  the  City  Council. 
The  FBI  director  is  appointed  on  similar  terms. 

Basically.  I agree  with  Mr  Pisani 's  analysis: 
The  executive  has  to  have  the  time  and  some 
independence  to  formulate  and  carTy  out  a major 
change  in  a large  organization. 

RICHARD  CLARKE,  Ph  D. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


emasculation  of  the  work.  So  it  is  with  the  term 
“the  police  family"  — it  smacks  of  paranoia  and 
they/us.  The  “thin  blue  line,”  “law  enforcement 
officer"  and  “police  family"  are  figments  of 
coppers'  imaginations;  they  never  existed.  I’ve 
never  heard  a police  chief  call  himself  a law 
enforcement  chief.  States  have  POST  (peace 
officer  standards  and  training)  departments,  not 
LEST,  or  law  enforcement  standards  and  train- 
ing. Are  names  important?  I think  so.  Call  some- 
thing by  a certain  name  long  enough  and  it 
becomes  what  you  call  it. 

I'm  always  looking  for  better  ways  to  under- 
stand policing,  and  I particularly  like  looking 
outside  so  as  to  understand  things  on  the  inside 
better.  A couple  of  years  ago  I came  across 
something  that  is  2,500  years  old  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  policing — a dog-eared  copy  of  Plato's 
“Republic”  that  I bought  for  a buck  in  a Boulder, 
Colo.,  bookstore.  It  might  be  the  best  buck  I ever 
spent.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  me  in  trying  to 
understand  life  in  general. 

One  chapter,  titled  “The  Allegory  of  the 
Cave,”  might  have  been  written  for  policing.  It’s 
all  about  intellectual  cocoons.  Plato  calls  them 
mind  prisons.  Plato  uses  this  chapter  to  explain 
the  difference  between  perception  and  reality  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


attempt  to  evaluate  community  policing  but  not 
"preventive  patrol,”  which  is  extremely  waste- 
ful, boring,  unfulfilling  and  deprives  an  officer  of 
the  opportunity  to  be  a real  cop? 

Community  policing  was  practiced  before  the 
patrol  car  displaced  virtually  every  “foot  man" 
in  the  city.  When  the  precinct  captain,  as  well  as 
a sergeant,  held  me  accountable  for  knowing  my 
post  and  generating  information  about  who  might 
be  the  neighborhood  burglar,  I was  leveraging 
the  eyes,  ears  and  information  that  would  break 
the  case.  Community  policing  is  the  only  kind 
found  in  small  towns.  There  are  even  large  de- 
partments that  never  succumbed  to  the  myth  that 
police  no  longer  needed  the  people  once  patrol 
was  motorized.  It  is  not  expensive.  It  is  cost- 
effective.  It  mobilized  hundreds  of  partners  for 
every  officer  involved. 

Evaluation  has  shown  a counterproductive 
dichotomy  between  sector  officers  and  the  20 
percent  in  each  precinct  who  devote  full  time  to 
community  policing.  The  sector  officers  see 
themselves  as  “real  cops”  and  their  colleagues 
as  “social  workers."  They  are  victims  of  a 
flawed  thinking  that  be  found  throughout  the 
police  service  — a belief  in  the  myth  that  motor- 
ized patrol  creates  an  impression  of  omnipres- 
ence that  deters  the  would-be  criminal.  The  find- 
ings of  the  1974  Kansas  City  preventive  patrol 
experiment  should  have  punctured  that  article  of 
blind  faith.  However,  myths  die  hard  in  a wofld 
that  is  not  research-oriented. 

In  faulting  former  Commissioner  Lee  P 
Brown’s  initiatives,  neither  Pisani  nor  Rosenthal 
acknowledges  the  basic  problem:  enormously 
wasteful  motorized  patrol,  or  stranger  policing. 
The  friendlier  style  of  neighborhood  police  teams. 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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There  is  a great  need  to  get  better  mileage  from 
the  660,000  brains  that  sit  atop  the  coppers  of  this 
continent. 


Community  policing:  the  only  proper 
policing  method  in  a free  society 
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A study  in  black  & blue: 


Exhibit  s graphic  look  at  domestic  abuse 


The  ancient  Chinese  sage  who 
proclaimed,  "One  picture  is  worth  more 
than  10,000  words"  should  have  seen 
Donna  Ferrato’s  photographs  of  the 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Or d way  P.  Burden 

results  of  domestic  violence.  He  would 
have  doubled  his  estimate. 

Ferrato's  photos,  in  stark  black- 
and-white,  are  a real  insider’s  view  of 
abused  women  and  abusing  men.  She 
has  the  remarkable  ability  to  be  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  — in  a 
private  home,  a shelter  for  battered 
women,  or  a women’s  prison  — and  to 
see  and  snap  the  revealing  photo.  The 
Washington  Post  said,  “Ferrato’s  grim 
achievement  is  to  tear  down  the  cur- 
tain, revealing  ordinary  women  — and 
yes,  the  men  who  batter  them  — in 
desperately  ordinary  kinds  of  pain.” 
Her  work,  The  Post  added,  is  “journal- 
ism focused  on  intimate  domestic  af- 
fairs: combat  photography  in  the  home.” 
Two  traveling  exhibits  of  Ferrato’s 
photographs  are  now  circulating  around 
the  country.  The  aim  is  to  raise  funds  — 
upward  of  a half-million  dollars  — for 
battered  women’s  shelters  around  the 
country.  So  far,  the  exhibits  have 
appeared  at  a shelter  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  a Cincinnati  YWCA,  the  Land- 
mark Center  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  San 
Diego  Repertory  Theater,  and  the  Artcite 
Gallery  in  Windsor,  Ontario. 

Next  spring  and  summer,  one  ex- 
hibit will  be  traveling  around  Tennes- 


see under  the  aegis  of  the  state  medical 
association.  The  other  will  be  in  Mi- 
lan, Italy,  and  Haarlem  in  The  Nether- 
lands. The  Florence  V Burden  Foun- 
dation, of  which  this  writer  is  vice 
president,  helped  to  pay  for  mounting 
and  transporting  the  exhibits.  By  late 
fall,  the  showings  had  raised  about 
$250,000  to  help  the  shelters  through 
the  Domestic  Abuse  Awareness  Proj- 
ect in  New  York,  which  Ferrato  founded 
in  1991. 

That  same  year,  her  book,  “Living 
With  the  Enemy,”  was  published.  It 
includes  more  than  150  of  her  photos, 
most  of  them  haunting  shots  of  abused 
women  and  children  at  home,  in  shel- 
ters, precinct  houses,  and  prisons.  A 
few  show  actual  batterings  in  progress 
or  very  recently. 

Ferrato  has  written  some  commen- 
tary and  explanatory  notes  to  go  with 
her  images.  She  has  some  useful  things 
to  say  about  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence  and  the  police  response  to  it. 
(And  that  response,  by  the  way,  is 
better  than  it  used  to  be.  In  many 
jurisdictions,  officers  are  being  trained 
to  make  arrests  and  not  just  kiss  off 
batterings  of  wives  and  girlfriends  as 
inconsequential.) 

Still,  Ferrato  writes:  “Often,  the 
police  trivialize  assault  by  failing  to 
treat  it  as  the  crime  it  is.  Many  police 
officers  still  say  they  can’t  get  in- 
volved in  a squabble  between  a hus- 
band and  wife,  even  when  the  woman 
is  visibly  injured.  In  general,  they  don’t 
respond  quickly  to  domestic  calls  and 
sometimes  do  not  enforce  protection 


In  one  of  Donna  Ferrato's  stark  images,  an  abuser  is  arrested  by  Minneapolis  police  as  his  victim  sobs 
and  her  daughter  takes  in  the  scene.  (Photo  copyright  Donna  Ferrato/Domestic  Abase  Awareness 
Project,  from  the  book  "Living  with  the  Enemy.") 


In  split-force  strategy, 
Fresno  deploys  SWAT 
for  patrol  operations 
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of  their  patrols.  Parole  and  probations 
officials  are  also  contacted  for  any 
information  they  might  provide  on 
violent  parolees. 

Prior  to  deployment,  the  SWAT 
unit  is  split  up  into  three  teams,  one  of 
which  is  often  assigned  to  apprehend 
fugitives.  The  others  are  sent  to  per- 
form regular  patrol  duties  in  the  areas 
where  violence  has  flared. 

“It’s  basically  routine,  proactive 
patrol  work,”  Winchester  said  of  the 
SWAT  operation.  “It’s  a split-force 
patrol  concept.  They're  split  from  the 
regular  patrol  officers,  but  if  a high- 
priority  call  comes  out  in  the  area 
where  they’re  working,  then  they  will 
respond.  They  respond  to  shots  fired, 
burglaries  in  progress  and  other  crimes 
in  progress  if  it’s  in  the  area  where 
they’re  working.” 

In  their  first  couple  of  weeks  of 
operation,  the  SWAT  teams  had  made 
at  least  60  anests  on  a variety  of  charges, 
including  concealed  weapons  viola- 
tions, narcotics  possession  and  sales, 
auto  theft,  burglary  and  robbery.  “That’s 
a just  good  example  of  what  could  be 
done  if  we  had  the  police  resources  to 
put  on  the  streets  and  had  them  avail- 
able, rather  than  being  tied  up  on  calls 
for  service,”  the  Chief  said. 

Anticipating  criticism  of  what  some 
residents  feared  would  be  a heavy- 
handed  police  response  to  the  vio- 
lence, Winchester  and  other  police  brass 
met  with  “recognized  community 
leaders  and  groups,  particularly  mi- 


nority groups”  like  the  NAACP  and 
the  United  Black  Men  of  West  Fresno 
to  allay  fears  of  possible  civil  rights 
violations  during  SWAT  operations. 
The  groups  were  provided  with  copies 
of  written  guidelines  devised  for  the 
team  by  Winchester,  which  ensures 
that  its  members  will  operate  “within 
the  Constitution,  within  the  law  and 
department  policy.” 

“There’s  always  going  to  be  criti- 
cism with  these  kinds  of  police  opera- 
tions,” observed  Winchester,  “but  I 
would  characterize  the  support  as 
widespread  and  overwhelming,  par- 
ticularly from  the  people  who  live  in 
these  low-income,  high-crime  areas 
where  a lot  of  the  shootings  have  taken 
place.  . The  people  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods are  getting  tired  of  getting 
their  homes  and  cars  shot  up,  and 
innocent  adults  and  children  being 
caught  up  in  the  crossfire.  They’re  just 
tired  of  it.” 

So  far,  the  operation  seems  to  be 
having  a positive  effect.  During  its 
first  week  of  operation,  Winchester 
said,  only  two  aggravated  assaults  were 
recorded  in  Fresno,  compared  with  an 
average  of  12  to  15  a week  prior  to  the 
deployments.  While  violent  crime 
offenses  in  Fresno  are  up  12  percent 
over  last  year,  aggravated  assault  has 
soared  33  percent  over  the  1993  rate. 

Fresno  a homicide  rate,  which  had 
been  climbing  in  recent  years,  was  also 
slightly  lower  in  1994,  with  94  com- 
pared to  98  in  1993  “As  one  of  our 
detectives  has  said,  that’s  because  they’re 
bad  shots,"  Winchester  quipped. 


and  eviction  orders.  So  the  woman’s 
worst  fears  of  repeated  violence  come 
true.” 

Ferrato  noted  that  in  some  states 
the  laws  are  changing  to  give  police 
officers  more  leeway  to  decide  that 
there  is  probable  cause  for  an  arrest 
even  if  they  didn’t  see  the  assault. 
"Nevertheless,”  she  says,  "a  great 
deal  still  depends  upon  the  discretion- 
ary power  of  the  individual  police 
.officer-”  .,  , 

"Living  With  the  Enemy,”  as  a 
whole,  and  Ferrato’s  photos  in  particu- 
lar, are  a powerful  statement  against 
domestic  violence.  Unfortunately,  in 
her  commentary,  and  in  the  book’s 
introduction  by  Ann  Jones,  a writer  on 
women's  issues,  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem appears  to  be  considerately  exag- 
gerated. 

Both  report  the  estimate  that  a women 


is  beaten  every  15  seconds  in  this 
country  by  her  husband,  ex-husband  or 
boyfriend,  and  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 2 million  and  4 million  women 
are  severely  assaulted  each  year  by 
their  male  partners.  The  estimates 
apparently  came  from  a 1 985  report  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  estimated  that  1.8 
million  women  suffer  at  least  one  case 
of  severe  violence  each  year  at  the 
hands  of  their  male  partner  The  inci- 
dent might  be  a kick,  a punch,  or  being 
struck  by  some  object;  about  7 percent 
of  the  victims  require  medical  care. 

The  estimates  are  hard  to  square 
with  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  stud- 
ies of  violence  against  women.  Last 
January,  BJS  published  its  most  recent 
report  on  domestic  violence.  It  showed 
that  between  1987  and  1991,  the  aver- 
age annual  victimization  numbers  for 


women  at  the  hands  of  their  partners 
was  a bit  over  570,000.  That’s  about 
one-fifth  the  rate  estimated  by  the  New 
Hampshire  researchers  — and  the  BJS 
figure  includes  robberies  and  rapes,  as 
well  as  aggravated  and  simple  assaults, 
the  two  crimes  most  people  associate 
with  battering. 

This  caveat  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  gravity  of  the  crime  of  wife-batter- 
ing It  is  appalling,  and  far  too  com- 
mon. 

< Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Diverse  approaches  to 
'citizen  review'  taking  hold 
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exist,  but  Walker  believes  most  can  be 
classified  under  four  types.  In  Class  I 
systems,  people  who  are  not  sworn 
officers  investigate  citizen  complaints 
against  police.  The  reports  are  then 
reviewed  by  other  citizens  who  make 
recommendations  to  the  police  chief 
executive  for  final  disposition.  Sworn 
officers  investigate  and  review  citizen 
complaints  in  Class  II  systems.  Inves- 
tigative reports  are  then  reviewed  by  a 
citizen  who  makes  a recommendation 
to  the  chief  executive  for  possible  action. 

Class  III  systems  use  sworn  offi- 
cers to  investigate  and  review  citizen 
complaints,  which  are  then  referred  to 
the  chief  for  action.  If  the  complainant 
is  not  satsified  with  the  chiefs  final 
decision,  he  or  she  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  the  decision  to  a board 
that  often  includes  both  police  and 
non-police  members. 

Class  IV  is  a relatively  new  type  of 
citizen  review  that  includes  the  auditor 
systems  adopted  by  the  Seattle  and  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  police  departments  in  1992. 
In  those  types,  an  independent  auditor 
has  the  authority  to  review  the  agency’s 


internal  complaint  review  process  and 
make  recommendations  to  change 
procedures  where  warranted. 

The  existence  of  differing  citizen 
review  systems  points  to  a “fluid  pe- 
riod of  experimentation”  among  poli- 
cymakers, said  Walker.  “They're  trying 
different  things.  There’s  no  clear  stan- 
dard at  this  point  I think  we  may  reach 
that  10  years  from  now.” 

Walker’s  followup  survey  found 
that  about  half,  or  45.3  percent,  of  all 
citizen  review  procedures  are  Class  II 
systems,  while  77  percent  of  the  Class 
I systems  are  found  in  the  50  largest 
cities.  Most  of  the  Class  III  systems,  or 
63.6  percent,  are  found  in  cities  other 
than  the  50  largest. 

Walker  did  not  examine  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  the  various  proce- 
dures or  whether  any  of  the  different 
systems  worked  better  than  others,  but 
he  said  it’s  an  area  that  cries  out  for 
research. 

"Personally,  I am  most  impressed 
with  the  auditor  [Class  IV]  system... 
That  would  be  my  choice  as  the  model 
for  the  future,"  he  said,  noting  that  the 
auditor  in  San  Jose  has  been  successful 


in  recommending  a number  of  proce- 
dural changes  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s citizen  complaint  procedures 
that  have  streamlined  and  profession- 
alized the  process. 

Walker  compiled  the  data  through 
a combination  of  mail  surveys  to  po- 
lice departments,  telephone  interviews 
with  informed  sources  and  reviews  of 
newspapers  and  other  media  sources. 
There  may  well  be  other  citizen  review 
procedures  in  place,  he  conceded,  noting 
that  one  was  approved  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  just  days  before  his  findings 
were  released.  Since  November,  citi- 
zen review  procedures  have  also  been 
implemented  in  Stuart,  Fla.,  and  Semi- 
nole County,  Fla.,  he  added. 


MOVING? 
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Braiden: 


We  need  a mental  prison-break  in  policing 
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what  happeas  to  both  when  new  knowl- 
edge is  introduced. 

The  scene  is  an  underground  cave 
in  which  a group  of  people  have  been 
chained  all  their  lives  by  the  leg  and 
neck  to  a large  rock.  They  cannot  move 
their  heads  and  so  can  only  sec  a wall 
that  is  directly  in  front  of  them  Behind 
the  rock,  unbeknownst  to  them,  a fire 
bums  constantly.  Its  flames  cast  danc- 
ing impressions  on  the  wall  in  front 
and  above  them.  Noises  are  also  gener- 
ated behind  the  prisoners  so  that  over 
time  they  attach  certain  noises  to  cer- 
tain shadows  on  the  wall.  The  prison- 
ers are  able  to  talk  to  each  other  and  so 
these  shadows  arc  given  identities  and 
become  individual  characters  These 
shadows  and  noises  represent  reality 
to  the  prisoners. 

Plato  goes  on  to  explore  what  would 
happen  to  their  reality  if  new  knowl- 
edge enters  the  scene.  Suppose  one  of 
the  prisoner,  was  able  to  slip  his  chains. 
First  of  all,  just  standing  up  and  turn- 
ing his  head  would  be  very  painful 
because  he  had  done  neither  for  years 
Walking  behind  the  rock  to  which  he 
had  been  chained  for  so  long,  he  would 
discover  the  existence  of  the  fire  for 
the  first  time.  Surely,  he  would  mime 


diately  realize  that  what  he  had  taken 
to  be  reality  was  in  fact  meaningless 
illusion.  He  then  discovers  a long  tun- 
nel at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a small 
white  dot.  He  now  has  two  options. 
Return  to  his  old  world  of  illusion  and 
try  to  reconvince  himself  that  the  shad- 
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ows  and  noises  are  real,  or  explore  the 
tunnel  and  sec  where  it  leads  him. 
Before  he  can  claw  his  way  up  the 
tunnel  to  escape,  however,  he  must  go 
through  the  painful  experience  of  learn- 
ing how  to  crawl  and  walk.  The  further 
into  the  tunnel  he  goes,  the  bigger  the 
dot  gets  until  finally  he  emerges  into 
sunlight  for  the  first  time.  A whole 
new  world  opens  up  before  him. 

At  first  he  wouldn’t  understand 
anything  He  would  be  so  blinded  by 
the  sunlight  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
see  any  single  object.  The  whole  expe- 
rience would  dazzle  and  overwhelm 
him.  It  would  take  him  a long  time  to 
discover  each  new  thing  in  his  new 
world,  and  longer  still  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  them.  The  easiest  thing  for 
him  to  recognize  a!  first  would  be 
shadows,  followed  by  those  things 
similar  in  nature  to  shadows.  As  time 
passed,  he  would  be  able  to  recognize 
and  identify  individual  things.  He  would 
discover  these  new  things  as  easily  as 
a child  learns  to  walk,  talk  and  ride  a 
bicycle.  Eventually  he  would  succeed 
in  putting  them  all  in  their  proper 
context  with  each  other  and  see  the  big 
picture.  All  of  this  new  knowledge 
would  make  him  a free  man. 

Although  this  free  man  would  never 
be  able  to  go  back  and  live  in  his  old 
home,  surely  he  would  feel  sony  for 


and  perhaps  even  kill  him  in  order  to 
remain  in  the  security  of  their  comfort- 
able mental  prisons. 

We  need  an  intellectual  revolution 
in  policing  — a mental  prison-break. 
We  need  a grunts’  intellectual  revolt, 
because  all  successful  revolutions  start 
at  the  bottom.  Each  one  of  us  needs  to 
claw  our  own  way  up  our  own  tunnel 
toward  the  light  of  new  knowledge 
about  what  we  do.  Only  then  will  each 
of  us  be  able  to  look  back  down  on  our 
old  world  of  policing  and  decide  for 
ourselves  what  is  perception  and  what 
is  reality;  what  makes  sense  and  what 
is  nonsense.  But.  of  course,  that  would 
make  us  philosophers,  and  what  real 
law  enforcement  officer  wants  to  be 
called  a philosopher? 

Aristotle  had  it  right  when  he  de- 
scribed convention  as  “a  multitude  of 
the  inferior  among  us.”  And  so  we 
continue  comfortably  in  our  deep  slum- 
ber of  decided  opinion.  Remember 
this,  though.  Whenever  great  changes 
have  occurred  in  our  society,  as  a rule 
the  majority  thinking  of  the  time  was 
wrong  Convention  of  everything  is  by 
definition  half  dead.  Sunshine  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
tunnels.  Sometimes  it  is  the  speeding 
train  of  historical  events  that  runs  over 
everything  of  convention  in  its  path. 

That  train  hit  the  haughty  North 
American  auto  industry  in  1980,  and 

Let  us  spray: 


Chrysler  went  bankrupt  as  a result. 
Ford  and  GM  also  took  heavy  hits  and 
might  have  gone  under,  too,  if  it  were- 
n’t for  larger  cash  flows.  Fourteen 
yean,  later  they  haven’t  recovered  from 
that  hit.  Lee  Iacocca  admitted  in  his 
autobiography  that  the  industry  never 
saw  that  train  coming.  For  decades,  he 
said,  the  industry  never  looked  beyond 
retooling  the  factories  each  year  and 
churning  out  millions  of  a few  generic 
models,  thereby  perpetuating  Henry 
Ford’s  axiom  of  the  1930*s:  “You  can 
have  any  color  car  you  want  as  long  as 
it  s black."  The  bottom  line  was  to  get 
a fair  return  on  your  dollar 

By  1980,  though,  there  was  a new 
kid  on  the  block — Japan  — who  didn’t 
play  from  the  same  score  as  the  Big 
Three.  Because  Japan  was  forbidden 
from  having  any  significant  military 
establishment  following  World  War 
II,  the  nation’s  best  brains  and  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  domestic 
advancement.  It  took  them  several 
decades  to  get  their  house  in  order,  but 
once  they  did,  they  had  changed  the 
score  for  everyone.  The  crash  taught 
the  lofty  American  CEOs  that  there 
was  now  a new  bottom  line:  Take  care 
of  your  customer.  To  take  care  of  their 
customer  they  had  to  get  know  him  or 
her.  To  do  that  they  had  to  rediscover 
why  people  buy  cars  in  the  first  place. 
That  forced  the  CEOs  to  retool  their 


heads  first  before  they  worried  about 
their  factories.  The  result  was  the  most 
universal,  dramatic  changes  in  the  auto 
industry’s  history. 

So  it  is  today  in  North  American 
policing.  We  need  to  retool  our  heads 
on  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
before  we  worry  about  how  we  do  it. 
We  can  start  by  admitting  that  we’re 
our  own  worst  enemy.  Almost  every 
crisis  of  the  last  quarter-century  was 
brought  on  by  senseless,  irresponsible 
behavior  of  coppers.  The  typical  sce- 
nario starts  with  a single  spontaneous 
incident  J J.  Harper  in  Winnipeg;  Mark 
Lepine  and  Michel  Barnabe  in  Mon- 
treal; Rodney  King  in  Los  Angeles;  the 
uncontrolled  importation  of  2,000  ki- 
los of  cocaine  into  the  U.S.  by  the  CIA; 
the  Waco  debacle  by  the  ATF  and  FBI . 
Such  incidents  set  in  motion  the  inexo- 
rable unraveling  of  events  which  in- 
variably culminate  in  an  expos6  of  the 
defenseless,  senseless  convention  that 
had  been  tolerated  for  years.  Chief 
Daryl  Gates  in  Los  Angeles,  Chief 
Herb  Stephens  in  Winnipeg  and  Direc- 
tor Stephen  Higgins  of  the  ATF,  to 
name  but  a few,  are  gone  because  they 
never  slipped  their  chains  of  illusion. 
They  couldn’t  see  anything  wrong  with 
convention  because  they  never  under- 
stood the  difference  between  law  en- 
forcement and  peacekeeping.  They  never 
saw  the  train  coming. 


his  fellow  prisoners  and  want  to  tell 
them  about  his  discoveries  so  that  they 
too  could  become  free.  Picture  the 
scene  if  he  crawled  back  down  the 
tunnel,  sat  down  with  his  friends  and 
told  them  about  all  he  had  discovered. 
Because  he  is  one  and  they  arc  many, 
they  would  presume  him  wrong  and 
ridicule  him  They  would  laugh  at  him 
and  think  him  crazy  Because  they  had 
not  experienced  what  he  had,  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  comprehend  what 
he  was  describing  to  them.  They  would 
have  no  context  in  which  to  put  these 
new  things  If  he  tried  to  undo  their 
chaias.  they  would  become  frightened 


OC  still  OK  in  Portland 
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use  the  spray. 

Overall,  the  data  at  that  time  showed 
a decrease  in  subject  injuries  of  92 
percent,  and  a 66-percent  decline  in 
officer  injuries,  in  incidents  when  OC 
spray  was  used  to  subdue  unruly  sub- 
jects. [See  LEN.  May  15,  1993  ] 

The  follow-up  study  also  deter- 
mined that  fewer  complaints  of  exces- 
sive force  have  been  filed  against 
Portland  police  officers  since  they’ve 
been  equipped  with  OC  spray.  In  1990- 
92.  9 percent  of  the  subjects  filed 
excessive-force  complaints. 
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“Based  on  the  study,  the  226  OC 
spray  force  incidents  would  likely  have 
produced  20  excessive  force  complaints 
from  subjects  of  the  force,"  the  report 
noted.  “However,  only  seven  (3  per- 
cent) subjects  from  OC  spray  incidents 
have  filed  excessive-force  complaints 
to  date,  and  five  of  those  excessive- 
force  complaints  focused  on  other  force 
that  the  officer  used  prior  to  the  use  of 
the  spray." 

Only  one  officer  has  been  disci- 
plined “for  inappropriate  use”  of  the 
substance. 

Nine,  or  1 1 percent,  of  the  com- 
plaints were  filed  from  88  reported 
force  incidents  that  did  not  involve  OC 
spray,  leading  Gauvin  to  conclude  that 
the  use  of  the  substance  “appears  to  be 
responsible  for  an  overall  decrease  of 
43  percent  in  the  number  of  excessive- 
force  complaints  resulting  from  re- 
ported force  incidents."  In  the  prior 
study,  only  one  subject  filed  an  exces- 
sive-force complaint  in  connection  with 
incidents  in  which  OC  spray  was  used. 

In  contrast,  OC  spray  was  not  used 
in  88  of  the  314  force  incidents  re- 
ported by  police  since  the  substance 
was  issued  agency  wide.  In  those  inci- 
dents, 57  (65  percent)  of  the  subjects 
were  injured  and  20  (23  percent)  of  the 
officers  involved  sustained  injuries. 
Nine  subjects,  or  10  percent,  subse- 
quently filed  excessive- force  com- 
plaints, the  report  said. 

Gauvin  found  that  pepper  spray 
was  effective  as  an  incapacitating 
agent”  in  85  percent  of  the  incidents  — 
191  of  226  — in  which  it  was  used.  In 
1 1 of  the  35  incidents  in  which  it  was 
not  deemed  effective,  officers  reported 
that  canisters  had  malfunctioned  — a 
trigger  broke,  pressure  was  lost  or  the 
camster  sprayed  a mist  instead  of  a 
stream  as  designed.  In  seven  incidents, 
officers  did  not  give  enough  time  for 


the  spray  to  take  effect  before  using 
other  force  options,  Gauvin  noted,  while 
in  nine  other  incidents  there  was  “some 
question  whether  the  spray  sufficiently 
hit  the  subject." 

In  one  incident,  OC  spray  proved 
ineffective  on  a person  “who  was  out 
of  control  as  a result  of  a medical 
problem."  Gauvin  added.  In  the  seven 
remaining  incidents,  in  which  the  offi- 
cer gave  ample  time  for  the  spray  to 
work,  the  spray  did  not  incapacitate 
the  subject.  “One  of  the  six  had  a 
partial  effect,  causing  the  man  to  trip 
and  fall,  but  did  not  incapacitate,”  the 
lieutenant  noted. 

“Those  seven  unexplained  failure 
incidents  illlustrate  a 97-percent  ef- 
fective rate  (3  percent  ineffective  rate), 
which  is  consistent  with  most  manu- 
facturers’ claims  of  a 95-percent  ef- 
fective rate,"  the  report  said. 

As  other  studies  have  indicated,  a 
subject’s  level  of  drug  or  alcohol  in- 
toxication may  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  pepper  spray.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  the  subjects  sprayed  by 
Portland  police  were  intoxicated  at  the 
time,  with  74  percent  on  alcohol,  13 
percent  on  a combination  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  or  an  unknown  substance,  and 
1 percent  on  drugs. 

But  the  department  also  found  that 
OC  spray  is  not  a panacea,  particularly 
among  those  subjects  who  had  been 
sprayed  more  than  once  on  different 
occasions.  Three  of  five  individual 
who  had  been  sprayed  with  OC  spray 
on  more  than  one  occasion  remained 
combative  and  not  incapacitated  dur- 
ing the  second  incident.  “While  the 
numbers  are  small,  it  can  be  argued 
that  a determined,  aggressive  subject, 
who  has  experienced  being  sprayed 
previously  can  partially  overcome  or 
partially  compensate  for  the  OC  spray 
effects."  the  report  said. 
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Upcoming  Events 
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FEBRUARY 

14-16.  Symposium  on  Alcohol  & Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  S325. 

16-17.  Advanced  Statistical  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Justice  Research  & Statistics 
Association.  Washington,  D C S395/S495. 

16-17.  Tactical  Straight  Baton.  Presented 
by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lindenhurst.  N Y 
$300. 

17.  Community-Oriented  Public  Safety: 
An  Interactive  Video  Teleconference. 
Presented  by  the  International  City/County 
Management  Association  and  Public  Tech- 
nology Inc  To  be  held  in  42  cities  in  27 
cities.  $95. 

20-21.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
New  Orleans. 

20-24.  Field  Training  Officers  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111.  $550. 

20-24.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450 

20-24.  Robbery  & Burglary  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450 

22-23.  Violence  in  the  Workplace.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
New  Orleans 

22-24.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  $179/ 
$ 1 55/$  105 . 

22- 24.  Disaster  Planning.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  $400 

23- 24.  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Per- 
sonal Ability  for  Rational  Development 
(LEOPARD).  Presented  by  Barton  County 
Community  College.  Great  Bend,  Kan 
$100 

27-March  3.  Advanced  Management 
Practices.  Presented  by  the  New  England 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Ann 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1241 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128. 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  541  W 98th 
St..  #345,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420  (612) 
884-0249  Fax  (612)  884-2485. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.0  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.(904)  646-2722. 

International  City/County  Management 
Association,  Attn  E Roberta  Lesh,  Direc- 
tor, Police  Programs,  777  N Capitol  St. 
N.E..  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC  20002- 
4201  (202)  962-3575  Fux.  (202)  962- 
3500 

Investigative  Training  Institute.  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100.  Annapolis.  MD 


Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

27-March  3.  Street  Gang  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla  $450. 

27-March  3.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

27-March  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Use  of  Micro- 
computers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  New 
Braintree.  Mass  $795 

27-March  3.  Managing  Police  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

27-March  10.  Accident  Investigation  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $600 

MARCH 

1-3.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  Cleveland,  Ohio  $179/$  155/ 
$105. 

1-3.  Contemporary  Issues  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Dallas  $25/$95. 

1- 4. 8th  National  Youth  Crime  Prevention 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council.  Miami,  Fla. 
$175. 

2- 3.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Granby,  Conn.  S175. 

6-8.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  Re- 
construction I:  Introduction  to 

E DC  RASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111 
$400 

6-8.  Field  Training  Program  for  Commu- 
nications Officers.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Franklin,  Tenn.  $350 

6-8.  Administration,  Management  & 


21401  (800)  828-0317. 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates, P.O  Box  5260,  Augusta.  ME  04332 
(207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St.,  NW,  Suite  445.  Washing- 
ton, DC  20001.  (202)  624-8560  Fax:  (202) 
624-5269. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757  (516)  226- 
8383 

National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  Attn: 
Youth  Conference,  1700  K St.,  NW.  2nd 
Floor,  Washington.  DC  20006-3817.  (202) 
466-6272 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St.,  PO  Box  1409.  Evan- 
ston, IL  60204  ( 800)  323^01 1 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave . #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499  (407  ) 647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute.  PO  Box  830707.  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2394.  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 


Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $375. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Traverse  City,  Mich.  SI79/S155/ 
$105. 

6-10.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston,  111.  $650. 

6-10.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 


Continued  from  Page  8 

cop-of-the-block  and  community  offi- 
cers has  been  more  effective.  It  is  a 
self-evident  truth.  They  have  proac- 
tively involved  the  people.  Sector  offi- 
cers have  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  close  partnership  with  resi- 
dents. People  are  the  major  component 
of  crime  control,  of  the  crime  preven- 
tion machine.  The  police  are  the  en- 
gine. Whatever  the  weaknesses  in 
planning,  training,  scheduling  or  evalu- 
ating, officers  mobilizing  the  eyes, 
ears,  information  and  influence  of 
residents  are  more  productive  than  those 
limited  to  call  response  and  unpre- 
ventive patrol 

The  late  Chief  George  Hansen  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  identified  the  funda- 
mental failure  of  American  policing: 

“It  is  a cardinal  principle  of  demo- 
cratic societies  that  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  peace,  good  order  and  law 
observance  rests  with  the  community 
of  citizens  of  that  society,  not  with  an 
organized  police  force.  . . . 

“[The  police]  role  is  to  supplement 
and  aid  community  efforts,  not  sup- 
plant them.  And  the  powers  permitted 
to  these  police  must  be  carefully  de- 
fined and  limited. 

“A  community  which  abandons  its 
basic  duty  to  police  itself,  to  a profes- 
sional police  service,  will  soon  find 
that  the  police  can  hope  to  provide  no 
more  than  a bare  modicum  of  public 
order  and  security  and  this  only  through 
such  repressive  measures  that  the  ba- 
sic liberties  of  a free  people  are  eroded, 
and  the  very  democracy  that  the  police 
seek  to  preserve  is  endangered. 

“It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that 
the  history  of  urban  policing  in  Ameri- 
can in  the  20th  century  is  a consistent 
record  of  efforts  by  the  police  service 
to  assume  a disproportionate  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  society 
control,  and  the  concurrent  abandon- 
ment by  American  communities  of 
their  portion  of  this  duty  The  result 
has  been  an  increasing  lawlessness 
which  even  increasingly  repressive 
measures  have  been  unable  to  curb. 
The  delicate  balance  between  the  tra- 
ditional roles  of  the  community  and 
the  police  needs  to  be  restored.  Peace- 
keeping must  again  become  a joint 
police-community  effort  to  stand  any 
reasonable  chance  for  lasting  success." 

On  taking  office  in  1990,  Mayor 
David  Dinkins  was  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  stabilizing  a police  de- 
partment in  disarray.  Departing  Mayor 
Edward  Koch’s  second  police  com- 
missioner — who  had  been  described  in 
a New  York  Times  editorial  as  "a 
drunk,  a womanizer  and  a loudmouth" 
— had  retired  after  six  long  years  in 


6-10.  Poller  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Flu 
$650 

6- 17.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $1,100. 

7- 8.  Police  Background  Investigations. 

Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Braintree,  Mass.  $175. 

9-10.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  II:  Introduction  to 
EDCAD.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 


which  Koch  retained  him  despite  re- 
peated evidence  that  he  was  unquali- 
fied to  direct,  and  unworthy  to  lead,  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  the  Police 
Department. 

Only  one  of  75  precincts  experi- 
mented with  community  policing.  At 
that  rate  of  implementation,  it  would 
require  450  years  to  eliminate  ineffec- 
tive “preventive  patrol." 

A drug-corruption  problem  surfaced 
in  a Brooklyn  precinct.  More  omi- 

Community  policing 
in  New  York  in  1994 
is  far  from  perfect. 

It  is  clear,  however, 
that  it  is  a major 
improvement  over 
what  existed. 


nously,  as  the  Mollen  Commission 
would  later  find,  the  integrity-control 
system  was  unraveling  The  top  com- 
mand had  changed  from  one  devoted 
to  integrity  to  one  devoted  to  cover-up. 
A bad  headline  had  become  worse  than 
a bad  cop. 

In  the  face  of  this.  Mayor  Dinkins 
brought  the  best  chief  in  the  country  to 
New  York.  Within  a year,  more  com- 
munity policing  had  been  implemented 
than  in  the  previous  six.  As  Commis- 
sioner. Lee  P Brown  brought  a wealth 
of  experience  from  police  service  in 
four  states.  He  had  been  chief  of  three 
major  departments  and  broken  new 
ground  in  advancing  each  of  them.  His 
reassuring  presence,  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  quiet,  mature  personality 
restored  the  confidence  of  New  York- 
ers and  members  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment after  six  years  of  embarrassment, 
falling  morale  and  a 61 -percent  in- 
crease in  murders.  African-American 
police  officer  representation  ranked 
50th  among  the  50  largest  cities.  The 
war  on  crime  had  been  fought  with 
City  Hall  press  conferences,  exclusion 
of  the  public,  and  screeching  rhetoric 

Tragically,  Brown’s  potential  con- 
tribution was  cut  short  by  the  diagno- 
sis of  his  wife's  terminal  illness  early 
in  his  term.  He  served  only  32  months, 
rather  than  48.  Well-formulated  plans 
for  many  additional  improvements  never 
materialized. 

Pisani  misunderstands  Roberg  and 
Kuykendall's  evaluation  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Police  Team  program  begun 
in  1971.  He  says  it  failed.  They  say  it 
would  have  been  more  favorable  if 
organizational  change  had  been  intro- 


University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$300 

13.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas  $4tV$55 

13-14.  Simulating  Policy  Impacts  on 
Prison  Populations  I.  Presented  by  the 
Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association 
Washington.  D C $395/$495 

13-15.  Drug-Trak  IV  Training  Count. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
$395 


duced  levs  rapidly  Well  planned,  care- 
fully phased  change  is  highly  desir- 
able However,  police  commissioners 
inevitably  face  the  difficult  problem  of 
accomplishing  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  limited  time  they  may  have.  Cor- 
ruption, brutality  or  racism  should  be 
eliminated  abruptly  without  concern 
for  the  niceties  of  manipulating  organ- 
izational behavior  The  enormous  waste 
of  taxpayer  dollars  involved  in  per- 
petuating the  theory  of  deterrent  visi- 
bility through  motorized  patrol  requires 
expeditious  change. 

Pisani 's  solution  — a tommissioner 
elected  for  eight  years  — would  be  as 
illogical  as  elected  FBI  or  CIA  direc- 
tors. This  is,  after  all,  a democracy 
Civilian  control  is  the  operating  prin- 
ciple. Mayors  can  and  should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  performance  of 
their  commissioners. 

Community  policing  in  New  York 
in  1994  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  a major  improve- 
ment over  what  existed  when  Lee  Brown 
became  commissioner.  Commissioner 
William  Bratton  believes  in  commu- 
nity policing  as  well  as  creative,  proac- 
tive strategies  in  every  precinct  that 
reduce  crime  and  disorder  It  is  time 
well  spent  as  distinguished  from  reac- 
tive patrolling  that  neither  prevents 
nor  solves  problems. 

Eventually,  every  general  practi- 
tioner in  every  sector  in  every  precinct 
deserves  to  be  a cop  of  the  block,  with 
an  individual  “urban  village"  or  his  or 
her  own . It  should  consist  of 500- 1 ,000 
residents  (or  the  equivalent  in  com- 
mercial sectors)  depending  upon  crime 
rate  calculated  on  a seriousness  index 
The  model  was  developed  by  the  offi 
cers  of  the  81st  Precinct  in  1971  with- 
out headquarters  directions,  and  with 
little  planning  and  minimal  training. 
The  wisdom  of  street  experience  led  to 
the  logic  of  involving,  not  excluding, 
the  people. 

Commissioner  Bratton  has  identi- 
fied the  “innate  idealism  of  police 
officers,  which  even  the  richest  cor- 
porations may  lack."  He  has  called  for 
“opening  up  the  possibilities  of  the 
job  to  get  them  into  the  game.  If  we 
do  that,  then  our  goal  of  dramatically 
reducing  crime,  disorder  and  fear  is  as 
good  as  accomplished." 

He  is  exactly  right.  Nothing  can 
open  the  possibilities  more  than  in- 
volving every  generalist  in  commu- 
nity policing.  That  will  empower  the 
poor,  who  suffer  most  from  crime,  to 
take  back  control  of  their  streets  from 
criminals  and  improve  their  lives  as 
full  citizens.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  stranger  policing  has  deprived 
them  of  their  sense  of  community 


For  further 
information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Community  policing 
vs.  'unpreventive  patrol' 
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